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LITTLE  RED  RIDING  HOOD. 

BY  MISS  THACKERAY, 

ACTHOR  or  ‘‘THI  8TORT  OF  ILIZABETH.” 

I. 

There  is  something  sad  in  most  prt'tty  stories,  in 
most  lovely  strains,  in  the  tenderest  affections  and 
friendships;  but  tragedy  is  a  different  thing  from  the 
indefinable  feeling  which  lifts  us  beyond  to-day  into 
that  dear  and  happy  region  where  our  dearest 
loves,  and  plays,  and  dreams,  are  to  lie  found  even 
in  childish  times.  Poor  little  Red  Riding  Hood, 
with  bright  eyes  glancing  from  her  scarlet  caplet, 
has  been  mourned  by  generations  of  children  ;  but 
though  they  pity  her,  and  lament  her  sad  fate,  she 
is  no  familiar  playmate  and  companion.  That  ter¬ 
rible  wolf  with  the  fiery  eyes,  glaring  through  the 
brushwood,  haunts  them  from  the  very  lieginning  of 
the  story ;  —  it  is  too  sad,  too  horrible,  and  they 
hastily  turn  the  leaves  and  fly  to  other  and  better 
loved  companions,  with  whose  troubles  they  sym- 
athize,  for  they  are  but  passing  woes,  and  they 
now  that  brighter  times  are  in  store.  For  the 
poor  little  maiden  at  the  well,  for  dear  Cinderella, 
for  Roe-brother  and  little  sister,  wandering  through 
the  glades  of  the  forest,  and  Snowwhite  and  her  .syl¬ 
van  court  of  kindly  woodland  dwarfs.  All  these 
belong  to  the  sweet  and  gentle  region  where  beau¬ 
tiful  calm  suns  shine  a&r  the  storm,  amid  fair 
landscapes,  and  gardens,  and  palaces.  Even  we 
elders  sympathize  with  the  children  in  this  feeling, 
although  we  are  more  or  less  hardened  by  time,  and 
have  ourselves,  wandering  in  the  midway  of  fife,  met 
with  wolves  roving  through  the  forest ;  wolves  from 
whose  cruel  claws,  alas  !  no  father’s  or  mother’s  love 
can  protect  us,  and  against  whose  wiles  all  warnings 
except  those  of  our  own  experience  are  vain.  And 
these  wolves  devour  little  boys  as  well  as  little  girls 
and  pats  of  butter. 

This  is  no  place  to  write  of  some  stories,  so  sad 
and  so  hopeless  that  they  can  scarcely  be  spoken ; 
although  good  old  Perrault,  in  his  simple  way,  to 
some  poor  Red  Riding  Hoods  straying  from  the 
path,  utters  a  word  of  warning  rhyme  at  the  end  of 
the  old  French  edition:  Some  stories  are  too  sad, 
others  too  trifling.  The  sketch  which  I  have  in 
my  mind  is  no  terrihle  tragedy,  but  a  silly  little  tale, 
BO  foolish  and  trivial  that  if  it  were  not  that  it 
comes  in  its  place  with  the  others,  I  should  scarcely 
attempt  to  repeat  it.  I  met  all  the  personages  by 
chance  at  Fontainebleau  only  the  other  day. 

The  wolf  was  playing  the  fiddle  under  Little  Red 
Riding  Hood’s  window.  Little  Red  Riding  Hood 
was  peeping  from  behind  her  cotton  curtains.  R^ 


my  (that  was  the  wolfs  Christian  name)  could  see 
the  little  balls  bobbing,  and  guessed  that  she  was 
there.  He  played  on  louder  than  ever,  dragging 
his  bow  with  long  sobbing  chords  across  his  fiddle- 
strings,  and  as  he  played  a  fairy  palace  arose  at  his 
bidding,  more  beautiful  than  the  real  old  palace  across 
the  Place  that  we  had  come  to  see.  The  fairy  palace 
arose  story  upon  story,  lovely  to  look  upon,  enchant¬ 
ed;  a  palace  of  art,  with  galleries,  and  terraces,  and 
belvederes,  and  orange-flowers  scenting  the  air,  and 
flagrant  blossoms  falling  in  snow-showers,  and  foun¬ 
tains  of  life  murmuring  and  turning  marble  to  gold 
as  they  flowed.  Red  Riding  Hood  from  behind  her 
cotton  curtains,  and  Rdmy,  her  cousin,  outside  in 
the  court-yard,  were  the  only  two  inhabitants  of  this 
wonderful  building.  They  were  alone  in  it  to¬ 
gether,  far  away  in  that  world  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  at  a  long  long  distance  from  the  everyday 
all  round  about  them,  though  the  cook  of  the  hotel 
was  standing  at  his  kitchen^oor,  and  the  stable-boy 
was  grinning  at  Rimy’s  elbow,  and  H.  and  I,  who 
had  arrived  only  that  evening,  were  sitting  resting 
on  the  bench  in  front  of  the  hotel,  among  the  au¬ 
tumnal  profusion  of  nasturtiums  and  marigolds  with 
which  the  court-yard  was  planted.  H.  and  I  had 
come  to  see  the  palace,  and  to  walk  about  in  the 
stately  old  gardens,  and  to  breathe  a  little  quiet  and 
silence  after  the  noise  of  the  machines  thundering 
all  day  in  the  Great  Exhibition  of  the  Champ  de 
Mars,  the  din  of  the  cannons  firing,  of  the  carnages 
and  multitudes  rolling  along  the  streets. 

The  Maynards,  Red  Riding  Hood’s  parents, 
were  not  passers-hy  like  ourselves,  they  were  com¬ 
fortably  installed  at  the  hotel  for  a  month  at  a  time, 
and  came  over  once  a  year  to  see  Mrs.  Maynard’s 
mother,  an  old  lady  who  had  lived  at  Fontmne- 
bleau  as  long  as  her  two  daughters  could  remember. 
This  old  lady’s  name  was  Madame  Capuchon ;  but 
her  first  husband  had  been  an  Englishman,  like  Mr. 
Maynard,  her  son-in-law,  who  was  also  her  nephew 
by  this  first  marriage.  Both  Madame  Capuchon’s 
daughters  were  married,  —  Marthe,  the  eldest,  to 
Henry  Maynard,  an  English  country  gentleman; 
Fdlicie,  the  youngest,  to  the  Baron  de  la  Louvifere, 
who  resided  at  Poictiers  and  who  was  sous-pre'fet 
there. 

It  is  now  nearly  forty  years  since  Madame  Capu¬ 
chon  first  went  to  live  at  Fontainebleau,  in  the  old 
house  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe.  It 
has  long  been  doomed  to  destruction,  with  its  pic¬ 
turesque  high  roof,  its  narrow  windows  and  balco¬ 
nies,  and  sunny  old  brick  passages  and  staircases, 
with  the  round  ivy  ceil-de-bceui  windows.  Stair¬ 
cases  were  piled  up  of  brick  in  the  time  of  the 
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Louiseii,  broad  and  wide,  and  easy  to  climb,  and  not 
of  polished  wood,  lik«  the  slippery  flights  of  to-day. 
However,  the  old  house  is  in  tli»  way  of  a  row  of 
shops  and  a  projected  cafS  and  newspapdr-oflfice,  so 
are  the  ivy-grown  garden-walls,  the  acacia-trees, 
the  sun-did,  and  the  old  stone  seat.  It  is  a  pity 
that  newer  buildings  cannot  sometimes  be  selected 
for  destruction ;  they  might  be  rebuilt  and  rede¬ 
stroyed  again  and  again,  and  people  who  care  for 
such  things  might  be  left  in  peace  a  little  longer  to 
hold  the  dear  old  homes  and  traditions  of  their 
youth. 

Madame  Capuchon,  however,  is  a  kind  and  de¬ 
spotic  old  lady ;  she  has  great  influence  and  au¬ 
thority  in  the  town,  and  during  her  life  the  old 
house  is  safe.  It  is  now,  as  I  have  said,  forty  years 
since  she  first  came  to  live  there,  a  young  widow 
for  the  second  time,  with  two  little  daughters  and  a 
faithful  old  maid  to  be  her  only  companions  in  her 
flight  from  the  world  where  she  had  known  great 
troubles  and  changes.  Madame  Capuchon  an(l  her 
children  inhabited  the  two  upper  stories  of  the  old 
house.  The  rez  de  chaussee  was  ))artly  a  porter’s 
lodge,  partly  a  warehouse,  and  partly  a  little  apart¬ 
ment  which  the  proprietor  reserved  for  his  use.  He 
died  twice  during  Madame  Capuchon’s  tenancy; 
once  he  ventured  to  propose  to  her,  —  but  this  was 
the  former  owner  of  the  place,  not  the  present  pro¬ 
prietor,  an  old  bachelor  who  preferred  his  Paris 
cafe  and  his  boulevard  to  the  stately  silence  and 
basking  life  of  Fontainebleau. 

This  life  suited  Madame  Capuchon,  who  from 
sorrow  at  first,  and  then  from  habit,  continued  the 
same  silent  cloistered  existence  for  years,  —  years 
which  went  by  and  separated  her  (juietly  but  com¬ 
pletely  from  her  old  habits  and  friends  and  connec¬ 
tions  and  long-past  troubles,  while  the  little  girls 
grew  up  and  the  mother’s  beauty  changed,  faded 
quietly  away  in  the  twilight  life  she  was  leading. 

The  proprietor  who  had  ventured  to  propose  to 
the  widow,  and  who  had  been  refused  with  so  much 
grace  and  decision  that  his  admiration  remained 
unaltered,  was  no  more ;  but  shortly  before  his  death 
he  heul  a  second  time  accosted  her  with  negotiations 
of  marriage,  not  for  himself  this  time,  but  for  a 
nephew  of  his,  the  Baron  de  la  Louviere,  who  had 
seen  the  young  ladies  by  chance,  heard  much  good 
of  them  firom  his  uncle  and  their  attached  attendant 
Simonne,  and  learnt  that  their  dot  was  ample  and 
their  connections  respectable.  Marthe,  the  eldest 
daughter,  was  the  least  good-looking  of  the  two, 
but  to  most  people’s  mind  far  more  charming  than 
F^Iicie,  the  second.  M.  de  la  Louvihre  had  at  first 
a  slight  preference  for  Marthe,  but  learning  through 
his  uncle  that  an  alliance  was  contemplated 
tween  her  and  an  English  connection  of  her  moth¬ 
ers,  be  announced  himself  equally  anxious  to  obtain 
the  hand  of  F^licie,  the  younger  sister.  After 
some  hesitation,  much  addition  of  figures,  subtrac¬ 
tion,  division,  rule  of  three  worked  out,  consultations 
and  talk  between  Simonne  and  her  mistress,  and 
long  discussions  with  Henry  Maynard  himself,  who 
was  staying  with  a  friend  at  Fontainebleau  at  the 
time,  this  favor  was  accorded  to  the  baron. 

The  young  baroness  went  off  nothing  loath:  she 
was  bored  at  home,  she  did  not  like  the  habit  of 
severity  and  silence  into  which  her  mother  had 
fallen.  She  was  a  slim, '  active,  decided  person,  of 
calm  affections,  but  passionately  fond  of  her  own 
way,  as  indeed  was  Madame  Capuchon  herself,  for 
all  her  regrets  for  that  past  in  which  it  must  be 
confessed  she  bad  always  deme  exactly  as  she  liked, 


and  completely  ruled  her  two  husbands.  For  all 
Madame  Capuehon’s  blacks  and  drabs  and  seclnsion, 
and  shut  shutters,  and  confessors,  and  shakes  of  the 
head,  she  had  greatly  cheered  up  by  this  time  :  she 
had  discovered  in  her  health  a  delightful  source  of 
interest  and  amuseincnt;  Felieie’s  iiiarrlage  was  as 
good  as  a  play,  as  the  saying  goes ;  and  then  came 
a  catastre^e,  still  more  exciting  than  Feheie’s  bril¬ 
liant  prospects,  which  occupied  all  the  spare  mo¬ 
ments  of  the  two  years  which  succeeded  the  young¬ 
est  girl's  departure  from  home. 

Madame  Capuchon’s  nephew,  Henry  Maynard, 
was,  as  I  have  said,  staying  at  Fontainebleau  with  a 
friend,  who  was  unfortunately  a  very  good-looking 
young  man  of  very  good  family,  who  had  come  to 
Fontainebleau  to  be  out  of  harm’s  way,  and  to  read 
French  for  some  diplomatic  apjiointment.  May¬ 
nard  used  to  talk  to  him  about  his  devotion  for  lus 
pretty  cousin  Marthe  with  the  soft  trill  in  her  voice 
and  the  sweet  quick  eyes.  Young  Lord  John,  alas, 
was  easily  converted  to  this  creed,  —  he  also  took  a 
desperate  fancy  to  the  pretty  young  lady;  and  Ma¬ 
dame  Capuchon,  whose  repeated  losses  had  not  de¬ 
stroyed  a  certain  ambition  which  had  always  been 
in  her  nature,  greatly  encouraged  the  young  man. 
And  so  one  day  poor  Maynard  was  told  that  he 
must  resign  himself  to  his  hard  fate.  He  had  never 
hoped  much,  for  he  knew  well  enough  that  his  cous¬ 
in,  as  he  called  her,  did  not  care  for  him ;  Marthe 
had  always  discouraged  him,  although  her  mother 
would  have  scouted  the  notion  that  one  of  her 
daughters  should  resist  any  decree  she  might  lay 
down,  or  venture  to  tliink  for  herself  on  such  mat¬ 
ters. 

When  Lord  John  proposed  in  the  English  fashion 
to  Marthe  one  evening  in  the  deep  embrasure  of 
the  drawing-room  window,  Madame  Capuchon  was 
enchanted,  although  disapproving  of  the  irregulari¬ 
ty  of  the  proceeding.  She  announced  her  Intention 
of  settling  upon  her  eldest  daughter  a  sum  so  large 
and  so  much  out  of  the  proportion  to  the  dot  which 
she  had  accorded  to  Madame  de  la  Louviere,  that 
the  baron  hearing  of  it  by  chance  through  Monsieur 
Micotton,  the  fimily  solicitor,  was  furious,  and  an 
angry  correspondence  then  commenced  between 
him  and  his  mother-in-law,  which  lasted  many 
years,  and  in  which  Madame  Capuchon  found  an¬ 
other  fresh  interest  to  attach  her  to  life  and  an  un¬ 
failing  vent  for  much  of  her  spare  energy  and  ex¬ 
citement. 

Henry  Maynard  went  back  to  his  father’s  house 
at  Littleton  on  Thames,  to  console  himself  as  best 
he  could  among  the  punts  and  the  water-lilies. 
Lortl  .John  went  back  to  England  to  pass  his  ex¬ 
amination,  and  to  gain  his  family’s  consent,  without 
which  he  said  he  could  not  marry;  and  Marthe 
waited  in  the  old  house  with  Simonne  and  her 
mother,  and  that  was  the  end  of  her  story. 

Lord  John  did  n’t  pass  his  examination,  but  in¬ 
terest  was  made  for  him,  and  he  was  given  another 
chance,  and  be  got  the  diplomatic  appointment  all 
the  same,  and  he  went  to  Russia  and  was  heard 
of  no  more  at  Fontainebleau.  Madame  Capuchon 
was  naturally  surprised  at  his  silence.  While 
Marthe  wondered  and  wearied,  but  spoke  no  word 
of  the  pain  which  consumed  her.  Her  mother  sat 
down  and  wrote  to  the  Duke,  presented  her  compli¬ 
ments,  begged  to  remind  him  of  his  son’s  engage¬ 
ment,  ana  requested  information  of  the  young 
man’s  whereabouts  and  intentions.  In  the  course 
of  a  week  she  received  a  few  polite  lines  from  the 
Duchess,  regretting  that  she  could  give  Madame 
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Capucbon  no  information  aa  to  Lord  John’s  where¬ 
abouts  or  intentions,  informing  her  that  she  had 
made  some  mistake  as  to  his  engagement,  and  beg¬ 
ging  to  decline  any  further  correspondence  on  the 
subject,  on  paper  so  thick  that  Simonne  had  to  pay 
double  post^e  tor  the  epistle,  and  it  would  scarcely 
burn  when  Madame  Capuchon  tlung  it  into  the  tire. 
The  widow  stamped  her  little  foot,  tlashed  her  eyes, 
bit  her  lips,  darted  off  her  compliments  to  the 
Duchess  a  second  time,  and  begged  to  inform  her  that 
her  son  was  a  coward  and  a  false  gentleman,  and 
that  it  wiis  the  Capuchon  family  that  now  begged 
to  decline  any  further  communication  with  jieople 
who  had  held  their  word  so  cheaply.  Naturally 
enough,  no  answer  came  to  this,  although  Madame 
Capuchon  expected  one,  and  fumed  and  tlashed 
ami  scolded  for  weeks  after,  during  which  poor 
Marthe  still  wondered  and  knew  nothing. 

“  Don’t  let  us  tell  her  anything  about  it,”  Si¬ 
monne  had  said  when  the  first  letter  came.  “  Let 
her  forget  ‘  tout  doucement,  ’  ”  and  Madame  Capu¬ 
chon  agreed. 

And  so  Marthe  waited  and  forgot  tout  douce¬ 
ment,  as  Simonne  proposed,  for  fifteen  years,  and 
the  swans  came  sailing  past  her  when  she  took  her 
daily  walk,  and  the  leaves  fell  and  grew  again,  and 
every  night  the  shadow  of  the  old  lamp  swinging  in 
the  street  outside  cast  its  quaint  lines  and  glimmer 
across  her  dark  leaf-shaded  room,  and  the  trees 
rustled  when  the  wind  blew,  and  her  dreams  were 
stranger  and  less  vivid. 

Ouce  Henry  Maynard  wrote,  soon  after  Lord 
(John’s  desertion,  renewing  his  proposals  to  Marthe 
herself  and  not  to  his  aunt ;  but  the  letter  came  too 
soon.  And,  indeed,  it  was  by  Henry  Maynard’s 
letter  that  Marthe  first  realized  for  certain  what  had 
happened. 

Bnt  it  came  too  soon.  She  could  not  yet  bear  to 
hear  her  faithless  lover  blamed.  Lord  John  was  a 
villain  and  unworthy  of  a  regret,  Henry  said. 
Would  she  not  consent  to  accept  an  honest  man  in¬ 
stead  of  a  false  one  ? 

“  No,  no,  no,  a  hundred  times  no,”  cried  Marthe 
to  herself,  with  something  of  her  mother's  spirit,  and 
she  nervously  wrote  her  answer  and  slid  out  by 
herself  and  posted  it  She  never  dared  tell  Ma¬ 
dame  Capuchon  what  she  had  done. 

As  time  went  on,  one  or  two  other  “  offers  ”  were 
made  to  her ;  but  Marthe  was  so  reluctant  that,  as 
they  were  not  very  good  ones,  Madame  Capuchon  let 
them  go  by,  and  then  Marthe  had  a  long  illness, 
and  then  more  time  passed  by. 

“  What  have  we  been  about  ?  ”  said  Madame  Ca- 
pochon  to  her  confidante  one  day  as  her  daughter 
mft  the  room.  “  Here  she  is  an  old  maid,  and  it  is 
all  her  own  obstinacy.” 

At  thirty-three  Marthe  was  still  unmarried:  a 

E'oua,  faded  woman,  who  had  caught  the  trick  of 
j  sad ;  although  she  had  no  real  trouble,  and 
had  almost  forgotten  Lord  John.  But  she  had 
caught  the  trick  of  being  sad,  as  I  say,  of  flitting 
aimlessly  across  the  rooms,  of  remembering  and  re¬ 
membering  instead  of  living  for  to-day. 

Madame  Capuchon  was  quite  cheerful  by  this 
time ;  besides  her  health,  her  angry  correspondence, 
her  confessor,  her  game  of  dominoes,  and  her  talks 
with  Simonne,  she  had  many  little  interests  to  fill  up 
spare  gaps  and  distract  her  when  M.  de  la  Louvihre’s 
demands  were  too  much  for  her  temper.  There  was" 
her  comfortable  hot  and  well-served  little  dinner  to 
look  forward  to,  her  paper  to  read  of  a  night,  her 
chocolate  in  bed  every  morning,  on  a  nice  little  tray 


with  a  pat  fresh  butter  and  her  nice  little  new 
roll  from  the  English  baker’s.  Madame  was  fiiande, 
and  Simonne’s- delight  was  to  cater  for  her.  But 
none  of  these  distractions  quite  sufficed  to-  give  an 
interest  to  poor  Marthe’s  sad  life.  She  was  too  old 
for  the  fun  and  excitement  of  youth,  and  too  young 
for  the  little  comforts,  the  resignations  and  satisfac¬ 
tions  of  age.  Simonne,  the  good  old  fat  woman, 
used  to  think  of  her  as  a  little  girl,  and  try  to  devise 
new  treats  for  her  as  she  had  done  when  F^licie  and 
Marthe  were  children.  Marthe  would  kiss  her  old 
nurse  gratefully,  and  think  with  a  regretful  sigh, 
how  it  was  that  she  could  no  longer  be  made  happy 
by  a  bunch  of  flowers,  a  hot  buttered  cake,  a  new 
trimming  to  her  apron :  she  would  give  the  little 
cake  away  to  the  porter’s  grandchildren,  put  the 
flowers  into  water  ami  leave  them,  fold  up  the  apron, 
and,  to  Simonne,  most  terrible  sign  of  all,  forget  it 
in  the  drawer.  It  was  not  natural,  something  must 
be  done,  thought  the  old  woman. 

The  old  woman  thought  and  thought,  and  poked 
about,  and  one  day',  with  her  spectacles  on  her  nose, 
deciphered  a  letter  which  was  lying  on  Madame 
Capuchon’s  table;  it  was  signed  Henry  Maynard, 
ami  announced  the  writer’s  arrival  at  Paris.  Next 
day,  when  Simonne  was  frizzling  her  mistress’s  white 
curls  (they  had  come  out  of  their  seclusion  for  some 
years  past),  she  suddenly  a.«ked  what  had  become 
of  Monsieur  Maynard,  Madanie’s  English  nephew, 
who  used  to  come  so  often  before  Mademoiselle 
F^icie  was  married. 

“  What  is  that  to  you  ?  ”  said  the  old  lady.  “  He 
is  at  Paris.  I  heard  from  him  yesterday.” 

“  And  why  don’t  you  ask  him  to  come  down  and 
see  you  ?”  said  Simonne,  frizzling  away  at  the  crisp 
silver  locks.  “  It  would  cheer  up  Mademoiselle  to 
have  some  one  to  talk  to.  We  don’t  want  any  one ; 
we  have  had  our  day,  you  and  I,  but  Mademoiselle, 
I  confess  I  don’t  like  to  see  her  going  on  as  she  does.” 

“  Nor  I !”  said  the  old  lady,  sharply.  “  She  is  no 
credit  to  me.  One  would  almost  think  that  she  re- 

f  roaches  me  for  her  existence,  after  all  the  sacrifices 
have  made.” 

Simonne  went  on  frizzling  without  stopping  to  in¬ 
quire  what  these  sacrifices  might  be.  “I  will  order 
a  fricandeau  for  to-morrow,”  she  said ;  “  Madame 
had  better  invite  Monsieur  to  spend  the  day.” 

“  Simonne,  you  are  an  old  fool,”  said  her  mistress. 
“  I  have  already  written  to  my  nephew  to  invite 
him  to  my  house.” 

Maynard  came  and  partook  of  the  fricandeau, 
and  went  for  a  little  walk  with  Marthe,  and  he  had 
a  long  talk  with  his  aunt  and  old  Simonne  in  the 
evening,  and  went  away  quite  late, —  past  ten  o’clock 
it  was.  Maynard  did  not  go  back  to  Paris  that 
night,  but  slept  at  the  hotel,  and  early  next  morning 
there  came  a  note  addressed  to  Marthe,  in  which  the 
writer  stated  that  he  was  still  of  the  same  mind  in 
which  he  had  been  fifteen  years  before,  and  if  she 
was  of  a  different  way  of  thinking,  would  she  con¬ 
sent  to  accept  him  as  her  husband? 

And  so  it  came  about  that  long  after  the  first  beet 
hopes  her  youth  were  over,  Marthe  consented  to 
leave  her  own  silent  home  for  her  husband’s,  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  middle-aged  bride,  sad  and  frightened  at 
the  thought  of  the  tempestuous  world  into  which  she 
was  being  cast  adrift,  and  less  able,  at  thirty-three 
than  at  twenty,  to  hold  her  own  against  the  kindly 
domineering  old  mother,  who  was  much  taken  with 
the  idea  of  this  marriage,  and  vowed  that  Marthe 
should  go,  and  that  no  daughter  of  hers  should  die 
an  old  mud  if  she  could  help  it  She  had  been 
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married  twice  herself;  once  at  least,  if  possible,  she 
was  determined  that  both  her  daughters  should  fol¬ 
low  her  example.  Fdlicie’s  choice  was  not  all  that 
Madame  Capuchon  could  have  wished  as  far  as  lib¬ 
eral!^  and  amiability  of  character  were  concerned, 
but  F^licie  herself, was  happy,  and  indeed,  so  Ma¬ 
dame  Capuchon  had  much  reason  to  suspect,  —  abet¬ 
ted  her  husband  in  his  grasping  and  extortionate 
demands.  “  And  now  Marthe’s  turn  had  come,” 
said  Madame  Capuchon,  complacently,  sitting  up 
among  her  pillows,  sipping  her  chocolate ;  "  she  was 
the  eldest,  she  should  have  married  first;  she  had 
been  a  good  and  devoted  daughter,  she  would^make 
an  excdlent  wife,”  cried  the  valiant  old  lady. ' 

When  Marthe  demurred,  “  Go,  my  child,  go  in 
peace,  only  go,  go,  go.  Simonne  is  quite  able  to 
take  care  of  me :  do  you  think  1  want  the  sacrifice  of 
your  life  ?  For  what  should  1  keep  you  ?  Can  you 
curl  me,  can  you  play  at  dominoes?  Younre  much 
more  necessary  to  your  cousin  than  you  are  to  me. 
He  will  be  here  directly,  —  what  a  figure  you  have 
made  of  yourself.  Simonne,  come  here,  give  a  coup 
de  peigne  to  Mademoiselle.  There,  I  hear  the  bell, 
Henry  will  be  waiting.” 

“  He  does  not  mind  waiting,  mamma,”  said 
Marthe,  smiling  sadly.  “He  has  waited  fifteen 
years  already.” 

“  So  much  the  worse  for  you  both,”  cried  the  old 
lady,  angrily.  “  If  I  only  had  had  my  health,  if  my 
spirits  had  not  been  completely  crushed  in  those 
days,  I  never  would  have  given  in  to  such  ridiculous 
ideas.” 

Ridiculous  ideas !  This  was  all  the  epitaph  that 
was  uttered  by  any  one  of  them  over  the  grave 
where  poor  Marthe  had  buried  with  much  pain  and 
many  tears  the  trouble  of  her  early  life.  She  her¬ 
self  had  no  other  text  for  the  wasted  love  of  her 
youth.  How  angry  she  had  been  with  her  cousin 
Henry  when  he  warned  her  once,  how  she  had 
hated  him  when  he  asked  her  to  marry  him  before, 
tacitly  forcing  upon  her  the  fact  of  his  friend’s  infi¬ 
delity,  and  now  it  was  to  Maynard  after  all  that  she 
was  going  to  be  married.  After  all  that  had  passed, 
all  the  varying  fates,  and  loves,  and  hopes,  and  ex¬ 
pectations  of  her  life.  A  sudden  alarm  came  over 
the  poor  woman,  —  was  she  to  leave  it,  this  still  life, 
and  the  old  house,  and  the  tranquil  shade  and 
silence,  —  and  for  what  ?  Ah,  she  could  not  go,  she 
could  not,  —  she  would  stay  where  she  was.  Ah, 
wlyr  would  they  not  leave  her  alone  ? 

Marthe  went  up  to  her  room  and  cried,  and  bathed 
her  eyes  and  cried  again,  and  dabbed  more  water  to 
dry  her  tears ;  then  she  came  quietly  down  the  old 
bnck  stairs.  She  passed  along  the  tiled  gallery,  her 
slim  figure  reflecting  in  the  dim  old  looking-glass  in 
the  alcove  at  the  end,  with  the  cupids  engraved  upon 
its  monldy  surface.  She  hesitated  a  moment,  and 
then  took  courage  and  opened  the  dining-room  door. 
There  was  nohody  there.  It  was  all  empty,  dim- 
panelled,  orderly,  with  its  narrow  tall  windows 
reflecting  the  green  without,  and  the  gables  and 
chimney-stacks  piling  under  the  blue.  lie  was  in 
the  drawing-room  then  ;  she  had  hoped  to  find  him 
here.  Marthe  sighed  and  then  walked  on  across  the 
polished  floor,  and  so  into,  the  drawing-room.  It 
was  dimmer,  more  chill  than  the  room  in  which 
their  meals  were  served.  Some  one  was  standing 
waiting  for  her  in  one  of  the  windows.  Marthe  re¬ 
membered  at  that  instant  that  it  was  Lord  John’s 
window,  but  she  had  little  time  for  such  reminiscen¬ 
ces.  A  burly  figure  turned  at  her  entrance,  and 
Henry  Maynard  came  to  meet  her,  with  one  big 


hand  out,  and  his  broad  good-natured  face  beam- 

“  Well,  Minnie,”  said  Henry  Maynard,  calling  her 
by  his  old  name  for  her,  “  you  see  1  am  here  again 
already.” 

“Yes,”  she  answered,  standing  before  him,  and 
then  they  were  both  silent ;  these  two  middle-aged 
people  waiting  for  the  other  to  speak. 

“  How  is  your  mother  ?  ”  Maynard  asked.  “  I 
thought  her  very  little  changed,  but  you  are  not 
looking  over  well.  However,  time  touches  us  all.” 

Marthe  drew  herself  up,  with  her  eyes  gleaming 
in  her  pale  face,  and  then  there  was  another  silence. 
At  last  Marthe  faltered  out,  gaining  courage  as  she 
went  on,  — 

“  I  have  been  agitated,  and  a  little  disturbed.  My 
mother  is  quite  well,  cousin  Henry,”  she  said,  and 
as  she  spoke  her  sad  looks  encountered  Maynard’s 
good-natured  twinkling  glance.  She  blushed  sud¬ 
denly  like  a  girl  of  fifteen.  “  You  seem  amused,” 
she  said,  with  some  annoyance. 

“  Yes,  dear,”  spoke  Maynard,  in  his  kind  manly 
tones.  “  I  am  amused  that  you  and  I,  at  our  time 
of  life,  should  be  shilly-shallying  and  sentimentaliz¬ 
ing,  like  a  couple  of  chits  who  have  all  their  life  be¬ 
fore  them,  and  don’t  care  whether  they  know  or  not 
what  is  coming  next.  I  want  to  know  very  much, 

—  for  I  have  little  time  to  lose,  —  what  do  you  and 
your  mother  think  of  my  letter  this  morning  ?  ” 

This  was  coming  to  the  point  very  abruptly, 
Mademoiselle  Capuchon  thought. 

“  I  am  so  taken  by  surprise,”  Marthe  faltered,  re¬ 
treating  a  step  or  two,  and  nervously  twisting  her 
apron  round  about  her  fingers.  “  She  wishes  it.  I 

—  I  hardly  know.  I  have  had  so  little  time  to  .  . .  .” 

“  My  dear  Marthe,”  said  Maynard,  impatiently, 

“  I  am  not  a  romantic  young  man.  I  can  make  no 
professions  and  speeches.  You  must  take  me  as  I 
am,  if  I  suit  you.  I  won’t  say  that  after  yon  sent 
me  away  I  have  never  thought  of  anybody  but  you 
during  these  past  fifteen  years.  But  we  might  have 
been  very  happy  together  all  this  long  time,  and 
yesterday  ^^hen  I  saw  how  hipped  you  were  looking, 
I  determined  to  try  and  bring  you  away  with  me 
from  this  dismal  place  into  the  fresh  air  of  Littleton, 
that  is,  if  you  liked  to  oome  with  me  of  your  own 
free  will,  and  not  only  because  my  aunt  desires  it.” 
And  Henry  Maynard  drew  a  long  breath,  and  put 
his  hands  in  his  pockets. 

This  honest  little  speech  was  like  a  revelation  to 
Marthe.  She  had  come  down  feeling  like  a  victim, 
meaning  graciously  perhaps,  in  the  end,  to  reward 
Maynard’s  constancy,  taking  it  for  granted  that  all 
this  time  he  had  never  ceased  being  in  love.  She 
found  that  it  was  from  old  friendship  and  kindness 
alone  that  he  had  come  to  her  again,  not  from  senti¬ 
ment,  and  yet  this  kindness  and  protection  touched 
her  more  than  any  protestations  of  romantic  affec¬ 
tion. 

“  But  —  but  —  should  you  really  like  it  ?  ”  she 
stammered,  forgetting  all  her  dreams,  and  coming 
to  life,  as  it  were,  at  that  instant 

“  Like  it,”  he  said,  with  a  smile.  “  Y’^ou  don’t 
know  how  fond  I  mean  to  be  of  you,  if  you  will 
come  with  me,  dear  Alarthe.  You  shall  make  me 
as  happy  as  you  like,  and  yourself  into  the  bargain. 
I  don’t  think  you  will  be  sorry  for  it,  and  indeed  you 
don’t  seem  to  have  been  doing  much  good  here,  all 
by  yourself.  AVell,  is  it  to  be  yes  no  no  ?  ”  And 
once  more  Maynard  held  out  the  broad  brown  hand. 

And  Marthe  said  “  Yes,”  quite  cheerfully,  and 
put  her  hand  into  his. 
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Marthe  got  to  know  her  future  husband  better  in 
these  five  minutes  than  in  all  the  thirty  years  which 
had  gone  before. 

The  Maynards  are  an  old  Catholic  family,  so 
there  were  no  difficulties  on  the  score  of  religion. 
The  little  chapel  in  the  big  church  was  lighted  up, 
the  confessor  performed  the  service.  Madame  Ca- 
puchon  did  not  go,  but  Simonne  was  there,  in  robes 
of  splendor,  and  so  were  the  Dc  la  Louvieres.  The 
baron  and  his  mother-in-law  had  agreed  to  a  tem¬ 
porary  truce  on  this  auspicious  occasion.  After  the 
ceremony  the  new  married  pair  went  back  to  a  re¬ 
fection  which  the  English  baker  and  Simonne  had 
concocted  between  them.  The  baron  and  baroness 
had  brought  their  little  son  R^my,  to  whom  they 
were  devoted,  and  he  presented  Marthe  with  a  wed¬ 
ding  present  —  a  large  porcelain  vase,  upon  which 
was  a  painting  of  his  mother’s  performance  —  in  both 
his  parents’  name.  Madame  Capuchon  brou^t  out 
a  lovely  pearl  and  emerald  necklace,  which  F^licie 
had  coveted  for  years  past. 

“  I  must  get  it  done  up,”  the  old  lady  said ;  “  you 
won’t  want  it  immediately,  Marthe,  you  shall  have 
it  the  first  time  you  come  to  see  me.”  “  Do  not  de¬ 
lay  too  long,”  added  Madame  Capuchon,  with  a 
confidential  shake  of  her  head,  to  her  son-in-law 
Miwnard,  as  Marthe  went  away  to  change  her  dress. 
“  Tou  see  my  health  is  miserable.  I  am  a  perfect 
martyr.  My  doctor  tells  me  my  case  is  serious ;  not 
in  so  many  words,  but  he  assures  me  that  he  cannot 
find  out  what  ails  me,  and  when  doctors  say  that  we 
all  know  what  it  means.” 

Henry  Maynard  attempted  to  reassure  Madame 
Capuchon,  and  to  induce  her  to  take  a  more  hope¬ 
ful  view  of  her  state ;  but  she  grew  r|uite  angry,  and 
snapped  him  up  so  short  with  her  immediate  pros¬ 
pect  of  dissolution,  that  he  desisted  in  his  well- 
meant  endeavors,  and  the  old  lady  continued  more 
complacently,  — 

“  Do  not  be  uneasy ;  if  anything  happens  to  me 
Simonne  will  write  directly  to  your  address.  Do 
not  forget  to  leave  it  with  her.  And  now  go  and 
fetch  your  wife,  and  let  me  have  the  pleasure  of  see¬ 
ing  her  in  her  travelling  dress.” 

It  was  a  kind  old  lady,  but  there  was  a  want  in 
her  love ;  so  it  seemed  to  her  son-in-law  as  he 
obeyed  her  behest. 

Marthe  had  never  quite  known  what  real  love 
was,  he  thought.  Sentiment,  yes,  and  too  much  of 
it,  but  not  that  best  home-love,  —  familiar,  tender, 
unchanging.  Her  mother  had  not  got  it  in  her  to 

five.  Felicie  de  la  Louviere  was  a  hard  and  clear- 
eaded  woman  ;  all  her  affection  was  for  Remy,  her 
little  boy.  Maynard  disliked  her  and  the  baron 
too,  but  they  were  all  apparently  very  good  friends. 

Marthe  came  back  to  the  salle  to  say  good  by, 
looking  like  herself  again,  Maynard  thought,  as  his 
bride,  in  her  rippling,  trailing  gray  silks,  entered 
the  room  with  Simonne’s  big  bouquet  of  roses  in 
her  hand,  and  a  pretty  pink  glow  in  her  cheeks. 

She  was  duly  embraced  by  Felicie  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  then  she  knelt  down  to  ask  for  her  moth¬ 
er’s  blessing.  “  Bless  you !  bless  you  !  ”  cried  Ma¬ 
dame  Capuchon,  affectionately  pushing  her  away. 
“  There,  you  will  disarrange  yourself;  take  ciire, 
take  care.”  Simonne  sprang  to  the  rescue,*  and 
Marthe  found  herself  all  at  once  embraced,  »stuck 
with  pins,  shaken  out,  tucked  in,  flattened,  folded, 
embraced  again ;  the  handkerchief  with  which  she 
had  ventured  to  wipe  her  tears  was  torn  out  of  her 
hand,  folded,  smoothed,  and  replaced.  “  Voilk !  ” 
said  Simonne,  with  two  last  loud  kisses,  “  bon  voy¬ 


age ;  good  luck  go  with  you.”  And  Maynard  fol¬ 
lowing  after,  somewhat  to  his  confusion,  received  a 
couple  of  like  salutations. 

II. 

Simoxne’s  benediction  followed  Mrs.  Maynard 
to  England,  where  she  went  and  took  possession  of 
her  new  home.  The  neighbors  called;  the  draw¬ 
ing-room  chintzes  were  renewed ;  Marthe  Capu¬ 
chon  existed  no  longer ;  no  one  would  have  rec<^- 
nized  the  listless  ghost  Hitting  here  and  there,  and 
g^ing  from  the  windows  of  the  old  house  in  the 
Rue  de  la  Lampe,  in  the  busy  and  practical  mistress 
of  Henry  Maynard’s  home.  She  had  gained  in 
composure  and  ^Irits  and  happiness  since  she  came 
to  England.  Her  house  w.as  admirably  adminis¬ 
tered  ;  she  wore  handsome,  shining  silk  dresses  and 
old  lace ;  and  she  rustled  and  commanded  as  effi¬ 
ciently  as  if  she  had  been  married  for  years.  Si¬ 
monne  threw  up  her  hands  with  delight  at  the  trans- 
fbrmation  the  first  time  she  saw  Marthe  after  her 
marriage.  “  But  you  are  a  hundred  times  better- 
looking  than  Madame  la  Baronne,”  said  the  old 
woman.  “  'This  is  how  I  like  to  see  you.”  The 
chief  new  blessing  and  happiness  of  all  those  bless¬ 
ings  and  happinesses  which  Simonne  had  wished  to 
Marthe  Maynard  was  a  blessing  called  Marthe  too. 
It  is  considered  a  pretty  name  in  French,  and  May¬ 
nard  loved  it  for  hb  wife’s  sake,  and  as  time  went 
on  for  her  daughter’s  as  well.  He  called  her  Patty, 
however,  to  distinguish  the  two.  Far  more  than 
the  happiness  some  people  find  in  the  early  spring, 
in  the  voices  of  birds,  the  delight  of  the  morning 
hours,  the  presence  of  this  little  thing  brought  to 
her  mother,  this  bright,  honest,  black  and  brown 
and  white  and  coral  maiden,  with  her  sweet  and 
wilful  ways  and  gay  shrill  warble.  Every  year  the 
gay  voice  became  more  clear  and  decided,  the  ways 
more  pretty  and  more  wilful.  Mrs.  Maynard  used 
to  devise  pretty,  fanciful  dresses  for  her  Patty,  and 
to  tie  bnght  ribbons  in  the  child’s  crisp,  brown 
locks,  and  watch  over  her  and  pray  for  her  from 
morning  to  night.  Squire  Mayna^,  who  was  a 
sensible  man,  used  to  be  afraid  lest  so  much  affec¬ 
tion  should  be  bad  for  his  littie  girl :  he  tried  to  be 
stern  now  and  then,  and  certainly  succeeded  in 
frightening  Patt^  on  such  occasions.  'The  truth 
was,  he  loved  his  wife  tenderly,  and  thought  that 
Patty  made  a  slave  of  her  mother  at  times.  It  was 
a  happy  bondage  for  them  both.  Marthe  dreamt 
no  more  dreams  now,  and  only  entered  that  serene 
country  of  her  youth  by  proxy,  as  it  were,  and  to 
make  plans  for  her  Patty.  The  child  grew  up  as 
the  years  went  by,  but  if  Marthe  made  plans  for 
her  they  were  very  distant  ones,  and  to  the  mother 
as  impossible  still  as  when  Patty  had  been  a  little 
baby  tumbling  in  her  cradle.  Even  then  Marthe 
had  settled  that  Patty  was  not  to  wait  for  years,  as 
she  had  waited.  What  hero  there  was  in  the  big 
world  worthy  of  her  darling,  Mrs.  Maynard  did  not 
know.  The  mother’s  heart  sickeneil  the  first  time 
she  ever  thought  seriously  of  a  vague  possibility,  of 
which  the  very  notion  filled  her  with  alarm.  She 
had  a  presentiment  the  first  time  that  she  ever  saw 
him. 

She  was  sitting  alone  in  her  bedroom,  drowsily 
stitching  in  the  sunlight  of  the  pleasant  bow-win¬ 
dow,  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  clippers  at  work 
upon  the  ivy-hedge  close  by.  and  to  the  distant 
chime  from  the  clock-tower  of  the  town  across  the 
river.  Just  below  her  window  spread  the  lawn 
where  her  husband’s  beloved  flower-beds  were  flush- 
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ing, — scarlet  and  twinkling  violet,  white  and  bril¬ 
liant  amber.  In  the  field  beyond  the  sloping  lawn 
some  children  were  pulling  at  the  sweet,  wild  sum¬ 
mer  garlands  hanging  in  the  hedges,  and  the  Alder- 
neys  were  crunching  through  the  long,  damp  grasses. 
Two  pretty  creatures  had  straggled  down  hill  to  the 
watei^side,  and  were  looking  at  their  own  brown 
eyes  reflected  in  a  chance  clear  pool  in  the  margin 
of  the  river.  For  the  carpet  of  green  and  meailow 
verdure  was  falling  over,  and  lapping  and  draggling 
in  the  water  in  a  tringe  of  glistening  leaves  and  in¬ 
sects  and  weeds.  There  were  white  creamy  mead¬ 
ow-sweets,  great  beds  of  purple  flowers,  bronzed 
water-docks,  arching  and  crisping  their  stately 
beads,  weeds  up-springing,  golden,  slimy  water-lilies 
floating  ujx>n  their  shining  leaves.  A  water-rat 
was  starting  out  of  his  hole,  a  dragon-fly  floating 
along  the  bank. 

All  this  was  at  the  foot  of  the  sloping  mead  down 
by  the  bridge.  It  crossed  the  river  to  the  little 
town  of  spires  and  red  brick  gables  which  had  been 
built  about  two  centuries  ago,  and  all  round  about 
spread  hills  and  lawns  and  summer  cornfields. 
Marthe  Maynard  had  seen  the  cornfields  ripen 
year  after  year:  she  loved  the  place  for  its  own 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  those  who  were  very  dear 
to  her  then ;  but  to-day,  as  she  looked,  she  suddenly 
realized,  poor  soul,  that  a  time  might  come  when 
the  heart  and  the  sweetest  life  of  this  little  home- 
£den  might  go  from  it.  And  as  she  looked  through 
her  window,  something  like  a  chill  came  over  her : 
she  dropped  her  work  into  her  lap,  and  sat  watch¬ 
ing  two  figures  climbing  up  the  field  side  by  side ; 
coming  through  the  buttercups,  disappearing  behind 
the  e^e,  reappearing  at  the  bottom  of  the  lawn, 
and  then  one  figure  darted  forwards,  while  the  other 
lingered  a  little  among  the  flower-beds ;  and  Mrs. 
Mapiard  got  np  resolutely,  with  a  pain  and  odd  ap¬ 
prehension  in  her  heart,  and  went  down  to  meet 
her  daughter.  The  steeples  of  the  little  town 
which  smke  the  hours,  half  hours,  and  the  very 
minntes  as  they  pass,  were  striking  four  quarters, 
and  then  five  again,  as  Mrs.  Maynard  came  out 
upon  her  lawn,  and  at  each  stroke  the  poor  mother’s 
heart  sank,  and  she  turned  a  little  sick  at  the  pos- 
mhility  which  had  first  occurred  to  her  just  now  in 
her  own  room.  It  seemed  to  thrust  itself  again 
upon  her  as  she  stood  waiting  for  the  two  young 
people,  —  her  own  Patty  and  the  strange  young 
man  coming  through  the  flower-beds. 

Tliere  was  a  certain  likeness  to  herself,  odd, 
touching,  bewildering,  in  the  utter  stranger,  which 
said  more  plainly  than  any  words,  I  belong  to  you 
and  yours ;  I  am  no  stranger,  though  strange  to 
yon.  Patty  had  no  need  to  explain,  all  breathless 
and  excited  and  blushing,  **  Mamma,  do  you  know 
who  this  is  ?  This  is  R4my  de  la  Louvihre.  Papa 
and  I  found  him  at  the  hotel,”  for  the  poor  mother 
had  already  guessed  that  this  was  her  sister’s  son. 

She  could  not  help  it  Her  greeting  was  so  stiff, 
her  grasp  so  timid  and  fluttering,  her  words  so 
guarded,  that  M.  Rdmy,  who  was  used  to  be  cor¬ 
dially  welcomed  and  much  made  of,  was  surprised 
and  disappointed,  though  he  said  nothing  to  show 
it  His  manner  froze,  his  mustachios  seemed  to 
curl  more  stifiSy.  He  had  expected  to  like  his  aunt 
fix>m  her  letters  and  from  what  he  had  seen  of  her 
daughter,  and  she  was  just  the  same  as  anybody  else 
after  all.  In  the  mean  time  R^my  was  introducing 
himself.  He  had  come  to  make  acquaintance  with 
his  English  relations,  he  told  Mrs.  Maynard.  His 
mother  “sent  her  love,  and  would  they  be  kind  to 


him?”  Marthe,  for  all  her  presentiments,  could 
not  but  relent  towards  the  handsome  young  fellow ; 
she  did  not,  however,  ask  him  to  stay,  but  this  pre¬ 
caution  was  needless,  for  her  husband  had  done  so 
already.  “  We  heard  him  asking  for  us  at  the 
inn,”  explained  Patty.  “  Mamma,  was  not  it  for¬ 
tunate?  Papa  was  talking  about  the  old  brown 
mare,  and  I  was  just  walking  with  Don  in  the 
court-yard,  and  then  I  heard  my  cousin  saying, 

‘  Where  is  Sunnymede  ?  ’  and  I  said,  ‘  O,  how  de¬ 
lightful!’” 

“  Hush,  darling,”  said  her  mother.  “  Go  and 
tell  them  to  bring  us  some  tea  on  the  lawn.” 

There  was  a  shady  corner  not  too  far  from  the 
geranium.s,  where  the  table  was  set,  and  Reniy 
liked  his  aunt  a  little  better,  as  she  attended  to  his 
wants,  making  a  gentle  clatter  among  the  white 
cups,  and  serving  out  cream  strawberries  with  lib¬ 
eral  hand,  unlike  anything  he  was  used  to  at  home. 
Mr.  Maynard  came  in,  hot,  grizzled,  and  tired,  and 
sank  into  a  garden-chair ;  his  wife’s  face  brightened 
as  he  nodded  to  her ;  the  distant  river  was  flashing 
and  dazzling.  Ilcmy,  with  his  long  nose  and  bright 
eyes,  sat  watching  the  little  home  scene,  and  envy¬ 
ing  them  somewhat  the  harmony  and  plenty. 
There  was  love  in  his  home,  it  is  true,  and  food  too, 
but  niggardly  dealt  out  and  only  produced  on  oc¬ 
casions.  If  this  was  English  life,  Keiny  thought  it 
was  very  pleasant,  and  as  he  thought  so,  he  saw  the 
bright  and  splendid  little  figure  of  his  cousin  Patty 
advancing  radiant  across  the  lawn.  For  once  Mrs. 
Maynard  was  almost  angry  with  her  daughter  for 
looking  so  lovely;  her  shnll  sweet  voice  clamored 
for  attention ;  her  bright  head  went  bobbing  over 
the  cake  and  the  strawberries ;  her  bright  cheeks 
were  glowing;  her  eyes  seemed  to  dance,  shine, 
speak,  go  to  sleep,  and  wake  again  with  a  flash. 
Mrs.  Maynard  had  tied  a  bright  ribbon  in  her 
daughter’s  hair  that  morning.  She  wore  a  white 
dress  like  her  mother,  but  all  fancifully  and  prettily 
cut.  As  he  looked  at  her,  the  young  man  thought 
at  first,  —  unworthy  simile,  —  of  coffee  and  cream 
and  strawberries,  in  a  dazzle  of  sunlight ;  then  he 
thought  of  a  gypsy,  and  then  of  a  nymph,  shining, 
transfigured :  a  wood-nymph  escaped  her  tree 

in  the  forest,  for  a  time  consorting  with  mortals, 
and  eating  and  joining  in  their  sports,  before  she 
fled  back  to  the  ivy-grown  trunk,  which  was  her 
home,  perhaps. 

Mrs.  Maynard,  frowning  slightly,  had  asked  for 
the  second  time  whether  he  had  seen  his  grand* 
mother  lately,  before  R^my,  with  some  little  con¬ 
fusion,  came  back  to  his  senses  again.  “No,  not 
very  lately;  not  for  sometime,”  said  he.  While 
Patty  cried  out,  “  I  want  a  nice  large  piece  of 
cake,  mamma ;  this  is  such  a  good  cake.  Have  you 
given  R^my  some  ?  ” 

“  R4my  I  ”  her  mother  looked  it  rather  than 
said  it. 

“  Yes,  dear,”  said  Patty,  nothing  abashed. 
“  You  always  called  papa  Henry,  I  know,  and  he 
was  n’t  really  your  cousin.  Wo  want  to  go  out  on 
the  river  in  a  boat  after  dinner,  please,  dearest 
mamma ;  and  we  will  get  some  lilies  and  feed  the 
swans.  A  little  more  cream,  please  mamma,  and 
Bome^ngar. 

Rdifiy  had  not  lived  all  these  years  in  the  narrow 
home  school  in  which  he  had  been  bred  without 
learning  something  of  the  lesson  which  was  taught 
there.  Taught  in  the  whole  manner  and  bein^  of 
the  household,  of  its  incomings  and  outgoings,  of  its 
interests  and  selfish  preoccupations.  We  are  all 
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•ensible,  coming  from  outside  into  strange  homes,  of 
the  different  spirit  or  lares  penates  pervading  each 
household.  As  surely  as  every  tree  in  the  forest  has 
its  sylph,  so  every  house  in  the  city  must  own  its  do¬ 
mestic  deity,  —  different  in  asp^t  and  character, 
but  ruling  with  irresistible  decision,  —  orderly  and 
decorous,  disorderly ;  patient,  impatient ;  some  stint 
and  mean  in  contrivances  and  economies,  others 
profuse  and  neglectful ;  others,  again,  poor,  plain  of 
necessity,  but  lundly  and  liberal.  Some  spirits  keep 
the  doors  of  their  homes  wide  open,  others  ajar, 
others  under  lock  and  key,  bolted,  barred,  with  a 
little  cautious  peephole  to  reconnoitre  from.  As  a 
rule,  the  very  wide-open  door  often  invites  you  to 
an  indiffertmt  entertainment  going  on  within  ;  and 

teople  who  are  particular  generally  prefer  those 
ouses  where  the  door  is  left,  let  us  say,  on  the  latch. 
The  household  god  that  R^my  had  been  brought 
up  to  worship  was  a  mean,  self-seeking,  cautions, 
and  economical  spirit.  Madame  de  la  Louvi^re’s 
object  and  ambition  in  life  had  been  to  bring  her 
servants  down  to  the  well-known  straw  a  day ;  to 
persuade  her  husband  (no  difficult  matter)  to  grasp 
at  every  chance  and  shadow  of  advantage  along  his 
path ;  to  educate  her  son  to  believe  in  the  creed 
which  she  professed.  Bcmy  must  make  a  good  mar¬ 
riage  ;  must  keep  up  with  desirable  acquaintances ; 
must  not  neglect  his  well-to-do  uncle,  the  La  Lou- 
vihre  in  Burgundy  ;  must  occasionally  visit  his 
grandmother,  Madame  Capuchon,  whose  savings 
ought  to  be  something  considerable  by  this  time. 
Madame  de  la  Louvi^re  had  no  idea  how  consider¬ 
able  these  savings  were  until  one  day  about  a  week 
before  Kciuy  made  his  appearance  at  Littleton, 
when  the  family  lawyer,  Alonsieur  Micotton,  had 
come  over  to  see  her  on  business.  This  grasping 
clear-heailed  woman  exercised  a  strange  authority 
and  fascination  over  the  stupid  little  attorney, — he 
did  her  business  cheaper  than  for  any  other  client ; 
he  told  her  all  sorts  of  secrets  he  had  no  right  to 
communicate,  —  and  now  he  let  out  to  her  that  her 
mother  had  been  making  her  will,  and  had  left 
everything  that  she  had  laid  by,  in  trust  for  little 
Marthe  Maynard,  her  elder  daughter’s  only  child. 

Madame  de  la  Louvihre’s  face  pinched  and  wrink¬ 
led  up  into  a  sort  of  struggling  knot  of  horror,  se¬ 
verity,  and  indignation. 

“  My  good  Alonsieur  Alicotton,  what  news  you 
give  me  !  AVhat  a  culpable  partiality.  What  an 
injustice  ;  what  a  horror.  Ah,  that  little  intriguing 
English  girl !  Did  you  not  remonstrate  with,  im¬ 
plore,  my  unfortunate  mother  ?  But  it  must  not  be 
allowed.  We  must  interfere.” 

“Madame,”  said  Micotton,  respectfulljr,  “your 
mother  is,  as  you  well  know,  a  person  of  singular 
decision  and  promptness  of  chivacter.  She  ex- 

Elaincd  to  me  that  when  your  sister  married,  her 
usband  (who  apparently  is  rich)  refused  to  accept 
more  than  a  portion  of  the  dot  which  came  by  right 
to  madame  your  sister.  M.  de  la  Louviere  unfor¬ 
tunately  at  that  moment  requested  some  advance, 
which  apparently  vexed  madame  your  mother, 
and  —  ” 

“  Ah,  I  understand.  It  was  a  plot ;  it  was  a  con¬ 
spiracy.  I  see  it  all,  ”  hissed  the  angry  lady.  “  Ah, 
Monsieur  Alicotton,  what  a  life  of  anxiety  is  that  of 
a  mother,  devoted  as  I  have  been,  wounded  cruelly 
to  the  heart ;  at  every  hour  insulted,  trampled  on !  ” 
Madame  de  la  Louvihre  was  getting  quite  wild  in 
her  retrospect ;  and  M.  Alicotton,  fharing  a  nervous 
attack,  hastily  gathered  his  papers  together,  stuffed 
them  into  his  shabby  bag,  and  making  a  great  many 


little  parting  bows,  that  were  intended  to  soothe  and 
calm  down  his  angry  client,  retreated  towards  the 
door.  As  he  left  he  ran  up  against  a  tail,  broad- 
shouldered,  good-looking  young  man,  with  a  long 
nose,  quick  dark  eyes,  and  a  close-cropped  dark 
beard,  thick  and  soft  and  bright  Remy  had  a  look 
of  his  mother,  who  was  a  tall,  straight  well-built 
woman ;  but  his  forehead  was  broader,  his  free 
softer,  and  his  smile  was  charming.  It  was  like  the 
smile  of  his  unknown  aunt,  far  away  in  England, 
the  enemy  who  had,  according  to  his  mothei^s  ac¬ 
count,  defrauded  and  robbed  him  of  his  rights. 

“  My  son,  my  poor  child  !  ”  said  the  baroness,  ex¬ 
citedly,  “  be  calm,  come  and  help  me  to  unravel 
this  plot.” 

“  What  is  the  matter?  ”  Remy  asked,  in  a  cheer¬ 
ful  voice.  He,  however,  shrugged  his  shoulders 
rather  dolefully  when  he  heard  tne  news,  for  to  tell 
the  truth  he  was  in  debt  and  had  been  counting 
upon  his  grandmother’s  legacy  to  help  him  out. 
“  Had  n’t  we  better  make  sure  of  her  intentions 
before  we  remonstrate  ?  ”  he  suggested,  and  the 
baron  was  accordingly  sent  for  and  desired  to  copy 
out  another  of  those  long  letters  of  his  wife’s  devis¬ 
ing,  which  he  signed  with  a  flourish  at  the  end. 

Madame  Capuchon  appealed  to,  refused  to  give 
any  information  as  to  the  flnal  disposition  of  her 
property.  She  should  leave  it  to  anybody  she  liked. 
She  thought,  considering  her  state  of  health,  that 
the  baron  might  have  waited  in  patience  until  she 
was  gone,  to  satisfy  his  curiosity.  She  sent  her  love 
to  her  grandson,  but  was  much  displeased  with  both 
his  parents. 

'Tbis  was  a  terrible  climax.  Aladame  de  la  Lon- 
vierc  lay  awake  all  one  night.  Next  morning  she 
sent  for  Remy  and  unfolded  her  plans  to  him. 

“  You  must  go  over  to  England  and  marry  your 
cousin,  ”  she  said,  decisively ;  “  that  is  the  only 
thing  to  be  done.” 

When  Micotton  came  next  day  for  ftufther  orders, 
Aladame  de  la  Txiuvihre  told  him  that  R^my  was 
already  gone. 

All  his  life  long  R^my  remembered  this  evening 
upon  the  river,  sweeter,  more  balmy  and  wonderful 
than  almost  any  evening  he  had  ever  spent  in  his 
life  before.  He  had  come  with  a  set  purpose,  this 
wolf  in  sheep’s  clothing,  to  perform  his  part  in  a 
bargmn,  without  thought  of  anything  but  his  own 
advantage.  The  idea  of  any  objection  being  made 
never  occurred  to  him.  He  was  used  to  be  made 
much  of,  as  I  have  said  ;  he  could  please  where  he 
chose.  This  project  accorded  so  entirely  with  his 
French  ideas,  and  seemed  so  natural  and  simple  an 
arrangement,  that  he  never  thought  of  doubting  its 
success.  For  the  first  time  now  a  possibility  oc¬ 
curred  to  him  of  something  higher,  wiser,  holier,  than 
money  getting  and  grasping,  in  his  schemes  for  the 
future  and  for  his  married  fife.  He  scarcely  owned 
it  to  himself,  but  now  that  he  had  seen  his  cousin, 
he  unconsciously  realized  that  if  he  had  not  already 
come  with  the  set  purpose  of  marrying  her,  he 
should  undoubtedly  have  lost  his  heart  to  this  win¬ 
some  and  brilliant  little  creature.  All  that  evening, 
as  they  slid  through  the  water,  paddling  between 
the  twilight  fields,  pushing  through  the  beds  of 
water-lilies,  sometimes  spurting  swiftly  through  the 
rustling  reeds,  with  the  gorgeous  banks  on  either 
side,  and  the  sunset  beyond  the  hills,  and  the  figures 
strolling  tranquilly  along  the  meadows,  De  la  Lou¬ 
viere  only  felt  himself  drifting  and  drifting  into  a 
new  and  wonderful  word.  This  time-wise  young  fel¬ 
low  felt  as  if  he  was  being  washed  white  and  happy 
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and  peaceful  in  the  lovely  purple  river.  Everything 
was  at  once  twilit,  moonlit,  and  sunlit.  The  water 
flowed  deep  and  clear.  Patty,  with  a  bulrush  wand, 
sat  at  the  stern,  bending  forward  and  talking  happi¬ 
ly;  the  people  on  the  shore  heard  her  sweet  chatter. 

Once  Patty  uttered  a  cry  of  alarm.  “  Don  I 
Where  was  Don  ?  ”  He  had  been  very  contentedly 
following  them,  trotting  along  the  bank  ;  but  now  in 
the  twilight  they  could  not  make  him  out.  Patty 
called  and  her  father  halloed,  and  Kdmy  pulled  out 
a  little  silver  whistle  he  happened  to  have  in  his 
pocket  and  whistled  shrilly.  Old  Don,  who  had 
been  a  little  ahead,  hearing  all  this  hullabaloo, 
quietly  plashed  from  the  banks  into  the  water,  and 
came  swimming  up  to  the  side  of  the  boat,  with  his 
honest  old  nose  in  the  air  and  his  ears  floating  on 
the  little  ripples.  Having  satisfied  them  of  his 
safety  and  tried  to  wag  his  tail  in  the  water,  he 
swam  back  to  shore  again,  and  the  boat  sped  on  its 
way  home  through  the  twilight. 

“  What  a  nice  little  whistle,”  said  Patty. 

“  Do  take  it,”  said  Remy.  “  It  is  what  I  call  my 
dogs  at  home  with.  Please  take  it.  It  will  give  me 
pleasure  to  think  that  anything  of  mine  is  used  by 
you.” 

“  O,  thank  you,”  said  Patty,  as  she  put  out  her 
soft  warm  hand  through  the  cool  twilight  and  took 
it  from  him.  Maynard  was  looking  out  for  the  lock 
and  paying  no  attention.  Kdmy  felt  as  glad  as  if 
some  great  good  fortune  had  happened  to  him. 

The  light  was  burning  in  the  drawing-room  when 
th^  got  back.  Mrs.  Maynard  had  ordered  some 
conee  to  be  ready  for  them,  and  was  waiting  with  a 
somewhat  anxious  face  for  their  return. 

“  O,  mamma,  it  has  been  so  heavenly,”  said 
Patty,  once  more  sinking  into  her  own  comer  by  the 
window. 

And  then  the  moon  came  brightly  hanging  in  the 
sky,  and  a  nightingale  began  to  sing.  Remy  had 
never  been  so  happy  in  his  life  before.  He  had  for¬ 
gotten  all  about  his  speculation,  and  was  only  think¬ 
ing  that  his  English  cousin  was  more  charming  than 
all  his  g^randmother’s  money-bags  piled  in  a  heap. 
For  that  night  he  forgot  his  part  of  wolf  altogether. 

In  the  morning,  Patty  took  her  cousin  to  the 
greenhouse,  to  the  stable  to  see  her  pony ;  she  did 
the  honors  of  Sunnymede  with  so  much  gayety  and 
frankness  that  her  mother  had  not  the  heart  to  put 
conscious  thoughts  into  the  child’s  head,  and  let  her 
go  her  own  way.  The  two  came  back  late  to  the 
early  dinner;  Mr.  Maynard  frowned,  he  disliked 
unpunctuality.  R^my  was  too  happy  to  see  dark¬ 
ness  anywhere,  or  frowns  in  anybody’s  face,  but  then 
his  eyes  were  dazzled.  It  was  too  good  to  last,  he 
thought,  and  in  truth  a  storm  was  rising  even  then. 

During  dinner,  the  post  came  in.  Mrs.  Maynard 

f lanced  at  her  correspondence,  and  then  at  her 
usband,  as  she  put  it  into  her  pocket.  “  It  is  from 
my  mother,”  she  said.  R^my  looked  a  little  inter- 
eMed,  but  asked  no  questions,  and  went  on  talking 
and  laughing  with  his  cousin;  and  after  dinner, 
when  Mrs.  Maynard  took  her  letter  away  to  read  in 
the  study,  the  two  young  people  went  and  sat  upon 
the  little  terrace  in  front  of  the  house. 

*1110  letter  was  from  Madame  Capuchon,  and 
Mrs.  Maynard  having  read  it,  put  it  into  her  hus¬ 
band’s  hands  with  a  little  exclamation  of  bewildered 
dismay. 

“  What  is  the  matter,  my  dear  ?  ”  said  Maynard, 
looking  up  from  his  paper,  which  had  come  by  the 
same  afternoon  post. 

“  Only  read  this,”  she  said ;  “  you  will  know  best 


what  to  do.  O  Henry,  he  must  go;  he  should 
never  have  come.” 

My  heroine’s  mother  was  never  very  remarkable 
for  spirit ;  her  nearest  approach  to  it  was  this  first 
obstinate  adherence  to  anything  which  Henry  might 
decree.  Like  other  weak  people  she  knew  that  if 
she  once  changed  her  mind  she  was  lost,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  she  clung  to  it  in  the  smallest  decisions  of 
life  witii  an  imploring  persistence :  poor  Marthe,  her 
decision  was  a  straw  in  a  great  sea  of  unknown  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Madame  Capuchon  was  a  strong-minded 
woman,  and  not  afraid  to  change  her  mind. 

“  I  have  heard  from  Fdlicie,”  the  old  lady  wrote ; 
“  but  she  saj’s  nothing  of  a  certain  fine  scheme 
which  I  hasten  to  acquaint  you  with.  I  learnt  it  by 
chance  the  other  day  when  Micotton  was  with  me 
consulting  on  the  subject  of  my  will,  which  it  seems 
has  given  great  offence  to  the  De  la  Louviferes. 
Considering  the  precarious  state  of  my  health,  they 
might  surely  have  taken  patience ;  but  I  am  now 
determined  that  they  shall  not  benefit  by  one  far¬ 
thing  that  I  txissess.  Micotton,  at  my  desire,  con¬ 
fessed  that  Remy  has  gone  over  to  England  for  the 
express  purpose  of  making  advances  to  Marthe, 
your  daughter,  in  hopes  of  eventually  benefiting 
through  me.  He  is  a  young’ man  of  indifferent 
character,  and  he  inherits,  no  doubt,  the  covetous 
and  grasping  spirit  of  his  father.”  Mr.  Maynard 
read  no  farther ;  he  flushed  up,  and  began  to  hiss  out 
certain  harmless  oaths  between  his  teeth.  “Does 
that  confounded  young  puppy  think  my  Patty  is  to 
be  disposed  of  a  bundle  of  hay  ?  Does  he  come 
here  scheming  liter  that  poor  old  woman’s  money  ? 
Be  hanged  to  the  fellow ;  he  must  be  told  to  go 
about  his  business,  Marthe,  or  the  child  may  be 
taking  a  fancy  to  him.  Confound  the  Impertinent 
jackanapes.” 

“  But  who  is  to  tell  him  ?  ”  poor  Marthe  faltered, 
with  one  more  dismal  presentiment. 

“  You,  to  be  sure,”  said  Maynard,  clapping  on  his 
felt  hat  and  marching  right  away  off  the  premises. 

In  the  mean  time  Remy  and  his  cousin  had  been 
very  busy  making  Don  jump  backwards  and  for¬ 
wards  over  the  low  parapet.  They  had  a  little  dis¬ 
jointed  conversation  between  the  jumping. 

“  What  is  your  home  like  ?  ”  Patty  a^ed  once. 

“  I  wish  it  was  more  like  yours,”  said  Rdmy,  with 
some  expression ;  “  it  would  make  me  very  happy 
to  think  that,  some  day,  it  might  become  more  so.” 

The  girl  seemed  almost  to  understand  his  mean¬ 
ing,  for  she  blushed  and  laughed,  and  tossed  her 
gloves  up  in  the  air,  and  caught  them  again.  “  I 
love  my  home  dearly,”  said  she. 

At  that  moment  the  garden  door  opened,  and  Mr. 
Maynard  appeared,  but,  instead  of  coming  towards 
them,  he  no  sooner  saw  the  two  young  folks  than  he 
began  walking  straight  away  in  the  direction  of  the 
outer  gate,  never  turning  his  head  or  paying  any 
attention  to  the  young  folks. 

“  Papa,  papa  !  ”  cried  Patty,  springing  up  ;  but 
her  father  walked  on,  never  heeding,  and  yet  she 
was  sure  he  must  have  heard.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
She  looked  at  Remy,  who  was  quite  unconscious, 
twirling  his  mustache,  and  stirring  up  Don  with  the 
toe  o£  his  boot ;  from  Rdmy  she  looked  round  to  the 
library  window,  which  was  open  wide,  and  where 
her  mother  was  standing. 

“  Do  you  want  me  ?  ”  Patty  cried,  running  up. 

“  Ask  your  cousin  to  come  and  speak  to  me,” 
said  Mrs.  Mayn.ard,  veiy  gravely  —  “  here  in  papa’s 
room.” 

Patty  was  certain  that  something  was  wrong. 
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She  gave  R^my  her  mother’s  message  with  a  wist¬ 
ful  ^ance  to  see  whether  he  did  not  suspect  any 
trouble.  The  young  man  started  up  obediently,  and 
Fatty  waited  outside  in  the  sun,  listening  to  the 
voices  droning  away  within,  watching  the  sparkle 
of  the  distant  river,  lazily  following  the  dight  of  a 
big  bumble-bee,  —  wondering  when  their  talk  would 
be  over  and  R(Smy  would  come  out  to  her  again. 
From  where  she  sat  Patty  could  see  the  reflection  of 
the  two  talkers  in  the  big  sloping  looking-glass  over 
the  library  table.  Her  mother  was  standing  very 
dignified  and  stately,  the  young  man  had  drawn 
himself  straight  up,  —  so  straight,  so  grim  and  fierce- 
looking,  that  Patty,  as  she  looked,  was  surer  and 
more  sure  that  aU  was  not  right ;  and  she  saw  her 
mother  give  him  a  letter,  and  lie  seemed  to  push  it 
away.  And  then  it  was  not  Rdmy  but  Mrs.  May¬ 
nard  who  came  out,  looking  very  pale,  and  who  said, 
“  Patty,  darling,  I  have  been  very  much  pained. 
Your  cousin  has  behaved  so  strangely  and  unkindly 
to  you  and  me  and  to  your  father,  that  we  can  never 
forget  or  forgive  it.  Your  father  says  so.” 

Mrs.  Maynard  had  tried  to  perform  her  task  as 
gently  as  she  could.  She  told  Rdiny  that  English 
peode  had  different  views  on  many  subjects  from 
the  French  ;  that  she  had  learnt  his  intentions  from 
her  mother,  and  thought  it  best  to  tell  him  plainly 
at  once  that  she  and  Mr.  Maynard  could  never  con¬ 
sent  to  any  such  arrangement ;  and  under  the  cir¬ 
cumstances  —  that  —  that  —  that  — 

“  You  can  never  consent,”  repieated  the  young 
man,  stepping  forward  and  looking  through  her  and 
round  about  her,  seeing  all  her  doubts,  all  her  pre¬ 
sentiments,  reading  the  letter,  overhearing  her  con¬ 
versation  with  her  husband  all  in  one  instant,  —  so 
it  seemed  to  poor  Marthe.  “  And  why  not,  pray  V  ” 

“  We  cannot  argue  the  (question,”  his  aunt  said, 
with  some  dignity.  “  You  must  not  attempt  to  see 
my  daughter  any  more.” 

“  You  mean  to  say  that  you  are  turning  me,  your 
sister’s  son,  out  of  yonr  house,”  the  indignant  Remy 
said.  “  I  own  to  all  that  you  accuse  me  of.  I 
hoped  to  marry  your  daughter.  I  still  hope  it ;  and 
I  shall  do  so  still,”  cried  the  young  man. 

Rimy’s  real  genuine  admiration  fbr  Patty  stood  him 
in  little  stead  ;  he  was  angry  and  lost  his  temper  in 
his  great  disappointment  and  surprise.  He  behaved 
badly  and  foolishly. 

“  I  had  not  meant  to  turn  you  out  of  my  house,” 
said  his  aunt,  gravely  ;  “  but  for  the  present  I  think 
you  had  certainly  better  go.  I  cannot  expose  my 
daughter  to  any  agitation.” 

“  You  have  said  more  than  enough,”  said  Remy. 
“  I  am  going  this  instant.”  And  as  he  spoke  he 
went  striding  out  of  the  room. 

And  so  Remy  came  back  no  more  to  sit  with  Pat¬ 
ty  under  the  ash-tree ;  but  her  mother,  with  her 
grave  face,  stood  before  her,  and  began  telling  her 
this  impossible,  unbelievable  fact ;  —  that  he  was 
young,  that  he  had  been  to  blame. 

“  He  unkind !  he  to  blame  !  0,  mamma,”  the 
girl  said,  in  a  voice  of  reproach. 

“  He  has  been  unkind  and  scheming,  and  he  was 
rude  to  me,  darling.  I  am  sorry,  but  it  is  a  fact” 
And  Marthe  as  she  spoke  glanced  a  little  anxiously 
at  Patty,  who  had  changed  color,  and  then  at  De  la 
Louviere  himself,  who  was  marching  up,  fierce  still 
and  pale,  with  bristling  hair,  —  his  nose  looking 
hooked  and  his  lips  parting  in  a  sort  of  scornful  way. 
He  was  carrying  his  cloak  on  his  arm. 

“  I  have  come  to  wish  you  good  by,  and  to  thank 
you  for  your  English  hospitality,  Madame,”  said  he. 


with  a  grand  sweeping  bow.  “My  cousin,  have 
you  not  got  a  word  for  me  ?  ” 

But  Mrs.  Maynard’s  eyes  were  upon  her,  and 
Patty,  with  a  sudden  shy  stiffness  for  which  she 
hated  herself  then  and  for  many  and  many  a  day 
and  night  after,  said  good  by,  looking  down  with  a 
sinking  heart,  and  Remy  marched  away  with  rage 
and  scorn  in  his.  “  They  are  all  alike ;  not  one  bit 
better  than  myself.  That  little  girl  has  neither 
kindness,  nor  feeling,  nor  fidelity  in  her.  The 
money :  they  want  to  keep  it  for  themselves,  —  that 
is  the  meaning  of  all  these  fine  speeches.  I  should 
like  to  get  hold  of  her  all  the  same,  little  stony¬ 
hearted  flirt,  just  to  spite  them ;  yes,  and  throw  her 
over  at  the  last  moment,  money  and  all,  —  imperti¬ 
nent,  ill-bred  folks.”  And  it  happened  that  just  at 
this  minute  Mr.  Maynard  was  coming  back  thought¬ 
fully  the  way  he  had  gone,  and  the  two  men  stopped 
face  to  face,  one  red,  the  other  pale.  Mrs.  iuty- 
nard,  seeing  the  meeting,  came  hastily  up. 

“  You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  I  am  going,”  said 
Remy,  defiantly  looking  at  his  uncle  as  he  h^  done 
at  his  aunt. 

“  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  it,”  said  Mr.  Maynard. 
“  I  have  no  words  to  express  the  indignation  which 
fills  me  at  the  thought  of  your  making  a  speculation 
of  my ‘daughter’s  affections,  and  the  sooner  you  are 
gone  the  better.” 

“  Hush,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  laying  her 
hand  on  her  husband’s  arm,  and  looking  at  Patty, 
who  had  followed  her  at  a  little  distance.  She  h^ 
had  her  own  say,  and  was  beginning  to  think  poor 
Remy  hardly  dealt  with. 

“Let  him  say  what  he  likes,  Madame,  I  don’t 
care,”  De  la  Louviere  said.  “  I  am  certainly  going. 
You  have  failed,  both  of  you,  in  kindness  and  hos¬ 
pitality;  as  for  my  cousin  — but  looking  at 
ratty  he  saw  that  her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and 
he  stopped  short.  “  I  am  all  that  you  think,”  R^my 
went  on.  “I  am  in  debt,  I  have  lost  money  at 
gambling,  I  am  a  good-for-nothing  fellow.  You 
might  have  made  something  of  me,  all  of  you,  but 
you  are  a  sordid  nation  and  don’t  understand  the 
feelings  of  a  French  gentleman.” 

With  this  bravado  Rdmy  finally  stalked  off. 

“I  think,  perhaps,  we  were  a  little  hasty,”  said 
the  injudicious  Marthe,  'while  Patty  suddenly  burst 
out  crying  and  ran  away. 

Poor  little  Patty  came  down  to  tea  that  evening 
looking  very  pale,  with  pouting  red  lips,  prettier 
than  ever,  her  mother  thought,  as  she  silently  gave 
the  child  her  cupful  of  tea  and  cut  her  bread  and 
butter,  and  put  liberal  helpings  of  jam  and  fruit  be¬ 
fore  her,  dainties  that  were  served  in  the  old  cut- 
glass  dishes  that  had  sparkled  on  Maynard’s  grand¬ 
mother’s  tea-table  before.  'The  old  Queen  Anne 
teapot,  too,  was  an  heirloom,  and  the  urn  and  the 
pretty  straight  spoons,  and  the  hideous  old  China 
tea-set  with  the  red  and  yellow  flowers.  There 
were  other  heirlooms  in  the  family,  and  even  Pat¬ 
ty’s  bright  eyes  had  been  her  great-grandmother’s  a 
century  ago,  as  anybody  might  see  who  looked  at 
the  picture  on  the  wall.  Mr.  Maj-nard  was  silent; 
he  had  been  angry  with  his  wife  for  her  gentle  re¬ 
monstrance,  furious  with  the  young  man  for  the 
high  hand  in  which  he  had  carried  matters,  dis¬ 
pleased  with  Patty  for  crying,  and  with  himself  for 
not  having  foreseen  the  turn  things  were  taking: 
and  he  now  sat  sulkily  stirring  his  tea,  —  sulky  but 
relenting,  —  and  not  indisposed  for  peace.  After 
all,  he  had  had  his  own  way,  and  that  b  a  wonder¬ 
ful  calming  process.  Rdmy  was  gone ;  nothing  left 
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of  him  hot  a  silver  whistle  that  Patty  had  put  away 
in  her  work-table  drawer.  He  was  g;one ;  the  echo 
of  his  last  angry  words  were  dinning  in  Maynard’s 
ears,  while  a  psalm  of  relief  was  sounding  in  the 
mother’s  heart  Patty  sulked  like  her  fauer,  and 
ate  her  bread-and-jam  without  speaking  a  word. 
There  was  no  great  harm  done,  Mrs.  Maynard 
thought,  as  she  kept  her  daughter  supplied.  She 
heis^  had  been  so  disturbed  and  overcome  by  the 
stormy  events  of  the  day  that  she  could  not  eat. 
She  made  the  mistake  that  many  elders  have  made 
before  her:  they  mistake  physical  Ibr  mental  dis¬ 
turbance  ;  poor,  well-hacked  bodies  that  have  been 
jolted,  shaken,  patched,  and  mended,  and  strained 
in  half  a  dozen  places,  are  esuily  affected  by  the 
passing  jars  of  the  moment:  they  suffer  and  lose 
their  appetite,  and  get  aches  directly  which  take 
away  much  sense  of  the  mental  inmiietude  which 
brought  the  disturbance  about.  Young,  healthy 
creatures  like  Patty,  can  cat  a  good  dinner  and  feel 
a  keen  pang  and  hide  it,  and  chatter  on  scarcely 
conscious  of  their  own  heroism. 

But  as  the  days  went  bv  Mrs.  Maynard  suspected 
that  all  was  not  well  witli  the  child ;  there  seemed 
to  be  a  little  effort  and  strain  in  the  liie  which  had 
seemed  so  easy  and  smooth  before.  More  than 
once,  hlrs.  Maynard  noticed  her  daughter's  eyes 
fixed  upon  her  curiously  and  wistfully.  One  day 
the  mother  asked  her  why  she  looked  at  her  so. 
Patty  blushed  but  did  not  answer.  The  truth  was, 
it  was  the  likeness  to  her  cousin  which  she  was 
studying.  These  blushes  and  silence  made  Marthe 
Menard  a  little  uneasy. 

But  more  days  passed,  and  the  mother’s  anxious 
heart  was  relieved.  Patty  ha<l  brightened  up  again, 
and  looked  like  herself,  coming  and  going  in  her 
Undine-like  way,  bringing  home  long  wreaths  of 
ivy,  birds’  eggs,  sylvan  treasures.  She  was  out  in 
all  weathers.  Her  locks  only  curled  the  crisper  for 
the  falling  rsun,  and  her  cheeks  only  brightened 
when  the  damp  rose  up  from  the  river.  The  time 
came  for  their  annual  visit  to  Madame  de  Capu- 
chon.  Patty,  out  in  her  woods  and  meadows,  won¬ 
dered  and  wondered  what  might  come  of  it ;  but 
Poitiers  is  a  long  way  from  Fontainebleau,  “fortu¬ 
nately,”  “alas!”  thought  the  mother,  —  in  her 
room,  packing  Patty’s  treasures,  —  and  the  daugh¬ 
ter  out  in  the  open  field,  in  the  same  breath.  They 
were  so  used  to  one  another  these  two,  that  some 
sort  of  magnetic  current  passed  between  them  at 
times,  and  certainly  Marthe  never  thought  of  Kemy 
de  la  Lonvi^re  that  Patty  did  not  think  of  him  too. 

III. 

Old  Madame  de  Capuchon  was  delighted 
with  her  granddaughter,  and  the  improvement  she 
found  in  her  since  the  year  before.  She  made  more 
of  her  than  she  liad  ever  done  of  Marthe,  her 
daughter.  All  manner  of  relics  were  produced  out 
of  the  old  lady’s  ancient  stores  to  adorn  Miss  Pat¬ 
ty’s  crisp  locks,  and  little,  round  white  throat  and 
wrists ;  small  medallions  were  bung  round  her  neck, 
brooches  and  laces  pinned  on,  ribbons  tied,  and 
muslins  measured,  while  Simonne  tried  her  hand 
once  again  at  cake-making.  Patty,  in  return, 
brought  a  great  rush  of  youth,  and  liberty,  and  sun¬ 
shine  into  the  old  closed  house,  where  she  was 
spoilt,  worshipped,  petted,  to  her  heart’s  content 
Her  mother’s  tender,  speechless  love  seemed  dimmed 
and  put  out  by  this  chorus  of  compliments  and  ad¬ 
miration.  “  Take  care  of  your  complexion ;  what¬ 
ever  yon  do,  take  care  of  your  complexion,”  her 
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grandmother  was  always  saying.  Madame  Capn- 
chon  actually  sent  for  the  fint  modiste  in  the  town, 
explained  what  she  wanted,  and  ordered  a  scarlet 
“capeline,” — such  as  ladies  wear  by  the  sea-side, — 
a  pretty  frilled,  quilted,  laced,  and  braided,  scarlet 
hood,  close  round  the  cheeks,  and  tied  up  to  the 
chin,  to  protect  her  granddaughter’s  youthful  bloom 
from  the  scorching  rays  of  the  sun.  She  need  not 
have  been  so  anxious.  Patty’s  roses  were  of  a  dam¬ 
ask  that  does  not  fade  in  the  sun’s  rays. 

Squire  Maynard,  who  was  a  sensible  man,  did  not 
approve  of  all  this  to  do,  and  thought  it  was  all  very 
bad  for  Mias  Patty,  “  whose  little  head  was  quite 
full  enough  of  nonsense  already,”  he  said.  One  day 
Patty  came  home  with  the  celebrated  pearls  round 
her  neck,  that  Madame  de  la  Louvihre  had  tried  so 
hard  to  get  Madame  Capuchon  forgot  that  she 
had  already  given  them  to  Marthe,  but  Mrs.  May¬ 
nard  herself  was  the  last  to  have  remembered  this, 
and  it  was  her  husband  who  said  to  her,  with  a  shrug 
of  the  shoulders,  — 

“  It  is  all  very  well,  but  they  are  yours,  my  dear, 
aud  your  mother  has  no  more  right  to  them  than 
Patty  has.” 

Patty  pouted,  flashed,  tossed  her  little  head,  flung 
her  arms  round  her  mother’s  neck,  all  in  an  instant. 

She  was  a  tender-hearted  little  person,  heedless,  im¬ 
pulsive,  both  for  the  best  and  the  worst,  as  her  poor 
mother  knew  to  her  cost  The  stiuire  thought  his 
wife  spoilt  her  daughter,  and  occasionally  tried  a 
course  of  judicious  severity,  and,  as  1  have  already 
said,  he  only  succeeded  in  frightening  the  child  more 
than  he  liad  any  idea  of. 

“  Take  them,  dear  mamma,”  said  Patty,  pulling 
off  her  necklace.  “  I  did  n’t  know  anything  about 
them.  Grandmamma  tied  them  on.” 

“  Darling,”  said  her  mother,  “  you  are  my  jewel.  I 
don’t  want  these  pearls :  and  if  they  are  mine,  I 
give  them  to  you.” 

Two  pearl  drops  were  in  Mrs.  Maynard’s  eyes  as 
she  spoke.  She  was  thinking  of  her  long  lonely  days, 
and  of  the  treasures  which  were  now  hers.  Looking 
at  this  bright  face  in  its  scarlet  hood  —  this  gay,  youth- 
fbl  presence  standing  before  them  all  uudiinmed, 
in  tlie  splendor  of  its  confidence  and  brightness  —  it 
seemed  to  Mrs.  Maynard  as  if  now,  in  her  old  age, 
now  tliat  she  had  even  forgotten  her  longings  for 
them,  all  the  good  things  were  granted  to  her  the 
want  of  which  had  made  her  early  life  so  sad.  It 
was  like  a  miracle,  that  at  fifty  all  this  should  come 
to  her.  Her  meek  glad  eyes  sought  her  husband's, 
lie  was  frowning,  and  eying  his  little  girl  uneasily. 

“  I  don’t  like  that  red  bonnet  of  yours,”  said  he. 

“  It  is  too  conspicuous.  You  can’t  walk  about  Paris 
in  that.” 

“  Paris !  ”  shrieked  Patty.  “  Am  I  going  to  Paris, 
papa  ?  ” 

“  You  must  take  great  care  of  your  father,  Patty,” 
said  her  mother.  “  I  shall  stay  here  with  my  mother 
until  you  come  back.” 

I  am  not  going  to  describe  Patty’s  delights  and 
surprise.  Everybody  has  seen  through  her  eyes,  at 
one  time  or  anoither,  and  knows  what  it  is  to  be  six¬ 
teen,  and  transported  into  a  dazzling  ringing  world 
of  sounds,  and  sights,  and  tastes,  and  revelations.  The 
good  father  took  his  daughter  to  dine  off  delicious 
little  dishes  with  sauces,  with  white  bread  and  but¬ 
ter  to  eat  in  between  the  courses ;  he  hired  little 
carriages,  in  which  they  sped  through  the  blazing 
streets,  and  were  set  down  at  the  doors  of  museums 
and  palaces,  and  the  gates  of  cool  gardens,  where 
fountains  murmured  and  music  played ;  he  had  some 
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iriendg  in  Paris,  —  a  fi;ood-natured  old  couple,  wbo 
volunteered  to  take  charge  of  his  girl ;  but  for  that 
whole,  happy,  unspeakable  week  he  rarely  left  her. 
One  night  he  took  her  to  the  play  —  a  grand  fairy 
piece  —  where  a  fustian  peasant  maiden  was  turned 
into  a  satin  princess  in  a  Hash  of  music  and  electric 
light.  Patty  took  her  father’s  arm,  and  came  away 
with  the  crowd,  with  the  vision  of  those  waving 
halos  of  bliss  oi>ening  and  shining  with  golden  rain 
and  silver-garbed  nymphs,  and  shrieks  ot  music  and 
admiration,  all  singing  and  turning  before  her.  The 
satin  princess  was  already  retransformed,  but  that 
was  no  all’air  of  Patty’s.  Some  one  in  the  crowd, 
better  used  to  plays  and  fairy  pieces,  coming  along 
behind  the  iather  and  daughter,  thought  that  by  far 
the  prettiest  sight  he  had  seen  that  night  was  this 
lovely  eager  little  face  before  him,  and  that  those 
two  dark  eyes  —  now  flashing,  now  silent  —  were 
the  most  beautiibl  illuminations  he  had  witnessed 
for  many  a  day.  The  bright  eyes  never  discovered 
who  it  was  behind  her.  Need  I  say  it  was  Rein^, 
who,  after  looking  for  them  for  a  couple  of  days  in 
all  the  most  likely  places,  took  a  ticket  for  Fon¬ 
tainebleau  on  the  third  evening  after  he  had  seen 
,  them.  What  fascination  was  it  that  attracted  him  ? 
He  was  hurt  and  angry  with  her,  he  loved  and  he 
longed  to  see  her.  Sometimes  vague  thoughts  of 
revenge  crossed  his  mind :  he  would  see  her  and 
win  her  afl'ections,  and  then  turn  away  and  leave 
her,  and  pay  back  the  affront  which  had  been  put 
ujKin  him.  M.  liemy,  curling  his  mustachios  in  the 
railway-carriage,  and  meditating  this  admirable 
scheme,  was  no  very  pleasant  object  to  contemplate. 

“  That  gentleman  in  the  corner  looks  ready  to  eat 
us  all  up,”  whispered  a  little  bride  to  her  husband. 

Meanwhile  Patty  had  been  going  on  her  way 
very  placidly  all  these  three  days,  running  hither 
and  thither,  driving  in  the  forest,  dining  with  her 
grandmother,  coming  home  at  night  under  the  stars. 
The  little  red  hood  was  well  known  in  the  place. 
Sometimes  escorted  by  Betty,  an  English  maid  who 
had  come  over  with  the  family  ;  oftener  Mr.  May¬ 
nard  himself  walked  with  his  daughter.  Fontaine¬ 
bleau  was  not  Littleton,  and  he  did  not  like  her  go¬ 
ing  about  alone,  although  Fatty  used  to  pout  and 
re^l  at  these  precautions.  Mrs.  Maynaid  herself 
rarely  walked she  used  to  drive  over  to  her 
mother’s  of  an  afternoon,  and  her  husband  and 
daughter  would  follow  her  later ;  and  Simonne,  ra¬ 
diant,  would  then  superintend  the  preparation  of 
fricandeaus  and  gaieties,  such  as  she  loved  to  set 
before  them,  and  cream  tarts  and  chicken  and  vol 
au  vent.  There  was  no  end  to  her  resources.  And 
yet  to  hear  Madame  Capuchon,  one  would  think 
that  she  led  the  life  of  an  invalid  ascetic  starving  on 
a  desert  island.  “  These  railways  carry  away  every¬ 
thing,”  the  old  lady  would  say;  “they  leave 'one 
nothing.  Wheh  I  say  that  I  have  dined,  it  is  for 
the  sake  of  saying  so.  You  know  1  am  not  particu¬ 
lar,  but  they  leave  us  nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to 
eat.”  On  this  especial  occasion  the  old  lady  was  in 
a  state  of  pathetic  indignation  over  M.  Bougu,  her 
butterman,  who  had  been  taken  up  for  f.dse  prac¬ 
tices.  Simonne  joined  in,  —  “I  went  in  for  the 
tray,”  she  said.  “  0, 1  saw  at  once,  by  the  e.xpi-es- 
sion  of  Madame’s  face,  that  there  was  something 
wrong.  It  was  lard  that  he  had  mixed  with  his  but¬ 
ter.  As  it  is,  I  do  not  know  where  to  go  to  find  her 
anything  fit  to  eat.  They  keep  cows  at  the  hotel,” 
■he  added,  turning  to  Marthe  as  she  set  down  a  great 
dish  full  of  cream-cakes  upon  the  table.  “  Perhaps 
they  would  supply  us,  if  you  asked  them.” 
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Mrs.  Maynard  undertook  the  negotiation ;  and 
next  day  she  called  Patty  to  her  into  the  little 
drawing-room,  and  gave  the  child  a  piece  of  honey¬ 
comb  and  a  little  pat  in  a  vine-leaf,  to  take  to  Ma¬ 
dame  Capuchon,  as  a  sample.  “  Give  her  my  love, 
and  tell  her  she  can  have  as  much  more  as  she 
likes ;  and  call  Betty  to  go  with  you,”  said  Mrs. 
Maynard.  “  Tell  Betty  to  follow  me,”  said  Patty, 
dancing  off  delighted  with  her  commission.  Betty 
followed ;  but  there  are  two  roads  to  Madame  Ca- 
puchon’s,  one  by  the  street  and  one  by  the  _park. 
Patty  certainly  waited  for  three  minutes,  but  Betty 
never  came ;  she  was  trudging  down  the  town,  and 
gaping  into  all  the  shops  as  she  went  along,  while 
her  young  mistress  had  escaped  into  the  park,  and 
was  hurrying  along  the  avenues,  delighted  to' be 
free,  —  hurrying  and  then  stopping,  as  the  fancy 
took  her.  The  sun  shone,  the  golden  water  quiv¬ 
ered,  the  swans  came  sailing  by.  It  was  all  Patty 
could  do  not  to  sing  right  out  and  dance  to  her  own 
singing.  By  degrees  her  spirits  quieted  down  a 
little. 

Patty  was  standing  leaning  over  the  stone-par^ 
apet  at  the  end  of  the  terrace,  and  looking  deep 
down  into  the  water  which  laps  against  it.  A  shoal 
of  carp  was  passing  through  the  clear  cool  depths. 
Solemn  patriarchs,  bald,  dim  with  age,  bleared  and 
faded  and  overgrown  with  strange  mosses  and  li¬ 
chens,  terrible  with  their  child  life  of  centuries,  sol¬ 
emnly  sliding,  followed  by  their  court  through  the 
clear  cool  waters  where  they  had  floated  for  ages 
past.  Unconscious,  living,  indifferent  while  the 
generations  were  succeeding  one  another,  and  an¬ 
gry  multitudes  surging  and  yelling  while  kingdoms 
changed  hands ;  while  the  gay  court  ladies,  scatter¬ 
ing  crumbs  with  their .  dainty  fingers,  were  hooted 
by  the  bags  and  furies  of  the  Revolution,  shrieking 
for  bread  and  for  blood  for  their  children :  —  The 
carps  may  have  dived  for  safety  into  the  cool  depths 
of  the  basins  while  these  awful  ghosts  of  want  and 
madness  clamored  round  the  doors  of  the  palace,  — 
ghosts  that  have  not  pas-sed  away  forever,  alas ! 
with  the  powders  and  patches,  and  the  stately  well- 
bred  follies  of  the  court  of  Dives.  After  these  times 
a  new  order  of  things  was  established,  and  the 
carps  may  have  seen  a  new  race  of  spirits  in  the 
quaint  garb  and  odd  affectation  of  a  bygone  age,  of 
senates  and  consuls  and  a  dead  Roman  people ;  and 
then  an  Emperor,  broken-hearted,  signed  away  an 
empire,  and  a  Waterloo  was  fought ;  and  to-day  be¬ 
gan  to  dawn,  and  the  sun  shone  for  a  while  upon 
the  kingly  dignity  of  Orleans ;  and  then  upon  a 
second  empire,  with  flags  and  many  eagles  and  bees 
to  decorate  the  whole,  and  trumpets  blowing  and 
looms  at  work  and  a  temple  raised  to  the  new  god¬ 
dess  of  industry. 

What  did  it  all  matter  to  the  old  gray  carp? 
They  had  been  fed  by  kings  and  by  emperors ;  and 
now  they  were  snatching  as  eagerly  at  the  crumbs 
which  Patty  Maynard  was  dropping  one  by  one 
into  the  water,  and  which  floated  pleasantly  into 
their  great  open  maws.  The  little  bits  of  bread* 
tasted  much  alike  from  wherever  they  came.  If 
Patty  had  been  used  to  put  such  vague  speculations 
into  words,  she  might  have  wondered  sometimes 
whether  we  human  carps,  snatching  at  the  crumbs 
which  fall  upon  the  waters  of  lite,  are  not  also 
greedy  and  unconscious  of  the  wonders  and  changes 
that  may  be  going  on  close  at  hand  in  another  me- 
ment  to  which  we  do  not  belong,  but  at  which  we 
guess  now  and  then. 

A  crumb  fell  to  little  Fatty  herself,  just  then  gaz- 
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in^  down  deep  into  the  water.  The  sun  began  to 
shine  hot  and  yet  more  hot,  and  the  child  put  up 
her  big  white  umbrella,  for  her  hood  did  not  shade 
her  eyes.  A  great  magnificent  stream  of  light  il¬ 
lumined  the  grand  old  place,  and  the  waving  tree- 
tope,  and  the  still  carrentless  lake.  The  fish  floated 
on  basking,  the  birds  in  the  trees  seemed  suddenly 
silenced  by  the  intense  beautiful  radiance,  the  old 
palace  courts  gleamed  bravely,  the  shadows  shrank 
and  blackened,  hot,  sweet,  and  silent  the  light 
streamed  upon  the  great  green  arches  and  courts 
and  colonnades  of  the  palace  of  garden  without, 
upon  the  arches  and  courts  and  colonnades  of  the 
palace  of  marble  within,  with  its  nuaint  eaves  and 
mullions,  its  lilies  of  France  and  D’s  and  H’s  still 
entwined,  though  D  and  H  had  been  parted  for 
three  centuries  and  more.  It  was  so  sweet  and  so 
serene,  that  Patty  began  to  think  of  her  cousin. 
She  could  not  have  told  you  why  fine  days  put  her 
in  mind  of  him,  and  of  that  happy  hour  in  the  boat ; 
and  to-day  she  could  not  help  it,  she  pulled  the 
little  silver  whistle  out  of  her  pocket,  and  instead  of 
pushing  the  thought  of  Remy  away,  as  she  had  done 
valiantly  of  late,  the  silly  child  turned  the  whistle 
in  her  hands  round  and  round  again.  It  gleamed 
in  the  sun  like  a  whistle  of  fire ;  and  then  slowly 
she  put  it  to  her  lips.  Should  she  frighten  the 
carp?  Patty  wondered;  and  as  she  blew  a  verpf 
sweet  long  note  upon  the  shrill  gleaming  toy,  it 
echoed  oddly  in  the  stillness,  and  across  the  water. 
The  carp  did  not  seem  to  hear  it ;  but  Patty  stopped 
short,  frightened,  ashamed,'  with  burning  blushes, 
for,  looking  up  at  the  sound  of  a  footstep  striking 
across  the  stone  terrace,  she  saw  her  cousin  coming 
towards  her. 

To  people  who  are  in  love  each  meeting  is  a  new 
miracle.  This  was  an  odd  chance  certainly,  a 
quaint  freak  of  fortune.  The  child  thought  it  was 
some  incantation  that  she  had  unconsciously  per¬ 
formed  ;  she  sprang  back,  her  dark  eyes  flashed,  the 
silver  whistle  fell  to  the  ground  and  went  rolling 
and  rolling,  and  bobbing  across  the  stones  to  the 
young  man’s  feet. 

He  picked  it  up  and  came  forward  with  an  amused 
and  lover-like  smile,  holding  it  out  in  his  hand. 
“I  have  only  just  heard  you  were  here,”  he  said; 
“I  came  to  see  my  grandmother  last  night  from 
Paris.  My  dear  cousin,  what  a  delightful  chance. 
Are  not  you  a  little  bit  glad  to  see  me  ?  ”  said  the 
young  man,  romantically.  It  was  a  shame  to  play 
off  his  airs  and  graces  upon  such  a  simple  downright 
soul  as  Marthe  Maynard.  Some  one  should  have 
boxed  his  ears  as  he  stood  there  smiling,  handsome,  I 
irresistible,  tr}’in^  to  make  a  sentimental  scene  out 
of  a  chance  meeting.  Poor  little  Patty,  with  all  her 
courage  and  simplene.ss  was  no  match  for  him  at 
first ;  she  looked  up  at  his  face  wistfully  and  then 
turned  away,  for  one  burning  blush  succeeded  to 
another,  and  then  she  took  courage  again.  “  Of 
course  I  am  glad  to  see  you,  cousin  R^my,”  said  she, 
brightly,  and  she  held  out  her  little  brown  hand  and 
*  put  it  frankly  into  his.  “  It  is  the  greatest  pleasure 
and  delight  to  me,  above  all  now  when  I  had  given 
up  all  hopes  forever ;  but  it ’s  no  use,”  said  Patty, 
with  a  sigh,  “  for  I  know  I  must  n’t  talk  to  you,  they 
would  n’t  like  it.  I  must  never  whistle  again  upon 
the  little  whistle,  for  fear  you  should  appear,”  she 
siud,  with  a  sigh. 

Tliis  was  no  cold-hearted  maiden.  R^my  forgot 
his  vague  schemes  of  revenge  and  desertion,  the 
moment  he  heard  the  sound  of  her  deaf'  little  voice. 
“They  would  n’t  like  it,”  said  R^my,  reddening. 


“  and  I  have  been  longing  and  wearying  to  see  you 
again,  Patty.  What  do  you  suppose  I  have  come 
here  for?  —  Patty,  Patty,  confess  that  you  were 
thinking  of  me  when  you  whistled,”  and  as  he  said 
this  the  wolfs  whole  heart  melted.  “  Do  you  know 
how  often  I  have  thought  of  you  since  I  was  cruelly 
driven  away  from  your  house  ?  ” 

Two  great,  ashamed,  vexed,  sorrowful  tears, 
startled  into  Marthe’s  eyes  as  she  turned  away  her 
head  and  pulled  away  her  hand. 

“  O,  Remy,  indeed,  indeed  there  must  have  been 
some  re.oson,  some  mistake  :  dear  papa,  if  you  knew 
how  he  loves  me  and  mamma,  and,  O,  how  miser¬ 
able  it  made  me.” 

“  I  dare  say  there  was  some  mistake,  since  you  say 
so,”  said  the  wily  wolf.  “  Patty,  only  say  you  love 
me  a  little,  and  I  will  forgive  everything  and  any¬ 
thing.” 

“  I  must  n’t  let  any  one  talk  about  forgiving  them^ 
said  the  girl.  “  I  would  love  you  a  great  deal  if  I 
might,”  she  added,  with  another  sigh.  “  I  do  love 
you,  only  I  try  not  to,  and  I  think,  —  I  am  sure,  I 
shall  get  over  it  in  time  if  I  can  only  be  brave.” 

This  was  such  an  astounding  confession  that  De  la 
Louvifere  hardly  knew  how  to  take  it ;  touched  and 
amused  and  amazed,  he  stood  there,  looking  at  the 
honest  little  sweet  face.  Patty’s  confession  was  a 
very  honest  one.  The  girl  knew  that  it  was  not  to 
be ;  she  was  loyal  to  her  fkther,  and,  above  all,  to 
that  tender,  wistful  mother.  Filial  devotion  seemed 
like  the  bright  eyes  and  silver  tea-pot  to  be  an 
inheritance  in  her  family.  She  did  not  deceive 
herself;  she  knew  that  she  loved  her  cousin  with 
something  more  than  cousinly  affection,  but  she  also 
believed  that  it  was  a  fancy  which  could  be  con¬ 
quered.  “We  are  human  beings,”  said  Patty,  like 
St.  Paul ;  “  we  are  not  machines ;  we  can  do  what 
we  will  with  ourselves,  if  we  only  determine  to  try. 
And  I  will  try.”  And  she  set  her  teeth  and  looked 
quite  fierce  at  Rdmy ;  and  then  she  melted  again, 
and  said,  in  her  childish  way,  “  You  never  told  me 
you  would  come  if  I  blew  upon  the  whistle.” 

Do  her  harm,  —  wound  her,  —  punish  her  parents 
b^  stabbing  this  tender  little  heart  ?  Remy  said  to 
himself  that  he  had  rather  cut  off  his  mustachios. 

There  was  something  loyal,  honest,  and  tender  in 
the  little  thing,  that  touched  him  inexpressibly.  He 
suddenly  began  to  tell  himself  that  he  agreed  with 
his  uncle  that  to  try  to  marry  Patty  for  money’s  sake 
had  been  a  shame  and  a  sin.  He  had  been  a  fool 
and  a  madman,  and  blind  and  deaf.  Rdmy  de  la 
Louvihre  was  only  half  a  wolf  after  all,  —  a  sheep  in 
wolfs  clothing.  He  had  worn  the  skin  so  long  that 
he  had  begun  to  think  it  was  his  very  own,  and  he 
was  perfectly  amazed  and  surprised  to  find  such  a 
soft,  tender  place  beneath  it. 

It  was  with  quite  a  different  look  and  tone  from 
the  romantic,  impassioned,  corsair  manner  in  which 
he  had  begun,  that  he  said  very  gently,  “Dear  Pattv, 
don’t  try  too  hard  not  to  like  me.  I  cannot  help 
hoping  that  all  will  be  well.  You  will  hope  too, 
will  you  not  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  indeed,  I  will,”  said  Patty ;  “  and  now,  R^- 
my,  you  must  go :  I  have  talked  to  you  long  enough. 
See,  this  is  the  back  gate  and  the  way  to  the  Rue  de 
la  Lampe.”  For  they  had  been  walking  on  all  this 
time  and  following  the  course  of  the  avenue.  One 
or  two  people  passing  by  looked  kindly  at  the  hand¬ 
some  young  couple  strolling  in  the  sunshine ;  a  man 
in  a  blouse,  wheeling  a  hand-truck,  looked  over  his 
shoulder  a  second  time  as  he  turned  down  the  turn¬ 
ing  to  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe.  Patty  did  not  see 
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him,  she  was  absorbed  in  one  great  resolution.  She  bound  to,  since  she  did  all  the  mischief” ;  and 
must  go  now  and  say  good  by  to  her  cousin.  then  he  went  on  a  few  steps,  holding  back  the  trees 

“  Come  a  little  way  farther  with  me,”  said  Remy,  that  grew  in  Patty’s  way.  A  little  field-mouse 
“just  a  little  way  under  the  trees.  Patty,  I  have  a  peeped  at  them  and  ran  away,  a  lightning  sheet 
confession  to  make  to  you.  You  will  hate  me,  per-  of  light  flashed  through  the  green  and  changing 
haps,  and  yet  I  cannot  help  telling  you.”  leaves,  little  blue  flowers  were  twinkling  on  the 

“  O,  indeed  I  must  not  come  now,”  Patty  said,  mosses  under  the  trees,  dried  blossoms  were  falling, 
“  Good  by,  good  by.”  and  cones  and  dead  leaves  and  aromatic  twigs  and 

“  You  won’t  listen  to  me,  then  ?  ”  said  the  young  shoots, 
man ;  so  sadly,  that  she  had  not  the  courage  to  leave  “  Is  this  the  way  ?  ”  said  Patty,  suddenly  stop- 
him,  anil  she  turned  at  last,  and  walked  a  few  steps,  ping  short,  and  looking  about  her.  “  R^my,  look 
“  Will  you  let  me  carry  your  basket  ?  ”  said  her  at  those  arrows  cut  in  the  trees ;  they  are  not  point- 
cousin.  “  Who  are  you  taking  this  to  ?  ”  ing  to  the  road  we  have  come.  0  Remy,  do  not 

“  It  is  for  my  grandmother,”  said  the  girl,  resist-  lose  the  way,”  cried  Patty,  in  a  sudden  fright, 
ing.  “  Remy,  have  you  really  anything  to  say  ?  ”  “  Don’t  be  afraid,”  R^my  answered,  laughing. 

They  had  come  to  the  end  of  the  park,  where  its  and  hurrying  on  before  her ;  and  then  he  stopped 
gates  lead  into  the  forest ;  one  road  led  to  the  Rue  short,  and  t^gan  to  pull  at  his  mustache,  looking 
de  la  Lampe,  the  other  to  the  great  waving  world  first  in  one  direction,  and  then  in  another.  “  Do 
of  trees.  It  was  a  lovely  summer’s  afternoon,  you  think  they  would  be  anxious  if  you  were  a  lit- 
There  was  a  host  in  the  air,  delighting  and  basking  tie  late  V  ”  he  said. 

in  the  golden  comfort ;  butterflies,  midges,  flights  “  Anxious,”  cried  Patty.  “  Mamma  would  die ; 
of  birds  from  tho  forest  were  passing.  It  was  she  could  not  bear  it.  O  Remy,  Remy,  what  shall 

Eleasant  to  exist,  in  such  a  place  and  hour,  to  walk  I  do  ?  ”  She  flushed  up,  and  almost  l^gan  to  cry. 

y  Remy  on  the  soft  springing  turf,  and  to  listen  to  “  O,  find  the  way,  please.  Do  you  see  any  more 
the  sound  of  his  voice  under  tne  shade  of  the  over-  arrows  ?  Here  is  one ;  come,  come.” 
arching  boughs.  Patty  turned,  and  began  to  retrace  her  stepis, 

“  Patty,  do  you  know  I  did  want  to  marry  you  hurrying  along  in  a  fever  of  terror  and  remorse, 
for  your  money  ?  ”  Rdmy  said  at  last.  “  I  love  you  The  wood-pigeons  cooed  overhead,  the  long  lines  of 
truly ;  but  I  have  not  loved  you  always  as  I  ought  distant  trees  were  mingling  and  twisting  in  a  sort  of 
to  have  done,  —  as  I  do  now.  You  scorn  me,  you  dance,  as  she  flew  along. 

cannot  forgive  me  ?  ”  he  added,  as  the  girl  stopped  “  Wait  for  me,  Patty,”  cried  Rdmy.  “  Here  is 
short.  “  You  will  never  trust  me  again.”  some  one  to  ask.”  And  as  he  spoke  he  pointed  to 

“  O  Remy,  how  could  you .  0,  yes,  indeed,  an  old  woman  coming  along  one  of  the  narrow  cross 

indeed  I  do  forgive  you.  I  do  trust  you,”  she  pathways,  carrying  a  tray  of  sweetmeats  and  a 
added  quickly,  saying  anything  to  comfort  and  great  jar  of  lemonade. 

cheer  him  when  he  looked  so  unhappy.  Every  mo-  “Fontainebleau,  my  little  gentleman?”  smd  the 
ment  took  them  farther  and  farther  on.  The  little  old  woman.  “  You  are  turning  your  back  upon 
person  with  the  pretty  red  hood  and  bright  eyes  it  The  arrows  point  away  from  Fontainebleau, 
and  the  little  basket  had  almost  forgotten  her  com-  and  not  towards  the  town.  Do  you  know  the 
mission,  her  conscience,  her  grandmother,  and  all  big  cross  near  the  gate  ?  Well,  it  is  just  at  the 
the  other  duties  of  life.  Remy,  too,  had  forgotten  end  of  that  long  avenue.  Wait,  wait,  my  little 
everything  but  the  bright  sweet  little  face,  the  red  gentleman.  Won’t  you  buy  a  sweet  sugar-stick  for 
hood,  and  the  little  hand  holding  the  basket,  when  the  pretty  little  lady  in  the  red  hood  ?  Believe  me, 
they  came  to  a  dark,  enclosed  halting-place  at  the  she  is  fond  of  sugar-sticks.  It  is  not  the  first  time 
end  of  the  avenue,  from  whence  a  few  rocky  steps  that  she  has  bought  some  of  mine.” 
led  out  upon  a  sudden  hillside,  which  looked  out  But  Remy  knew  that  Patty  was  in  no  mood  for 
into  the  open  world.  It  was  a  lovely  surprising  barley-sugar,  and  he  went  off  to  cheer  up  his  cousin 
sight,  a  burst  of  open  country,  a  great  purple  am-  with  the  go^  news.  The  old  woman  hobbled  off 
phitheatre  of  rocks  shining  and  hills  spreading  to  grumbling. 

meet  the  skies,  clefts  and  sudden  gleams,  and  a  It  was  getting  later  by  this  time.  The  shadows 
wide  distant  horizon  of  waving  forest  fringing  the  were  changing,  and  a  western  light  was  beginning 
valley.  Clouds  were  drifting  and  tints  changing,  to  glow  upon  the  many  stems  and  quivering 
the  heather  springing  between  the  rocks  at  their  feet,  branches  of  the  great  waving  forest.  Everything 
and  the  thousands  of  tree-tops  swaying  like  a  ripple  glowed  in  unwearied  change  and  beauty,  but  they 
on  a  sea.  had  admired  enough.  A  bird  was  singing  high 

Something  in  the  great  wide  freshness  of  the  above  over  their  heads,  they  walked  on  quickly  in 

place  brought  Patty  to  herself  again.  silence  for  half  an  hour  or  more,  and  at  the  end  of 

“  How  lovely  it  is,”  she  said.  “  O  Remy,  why  the  avenue,  —  as  the  old  woman  had  told  them,  — 
did  you  let  me  come  ?  O,  I  ought  n’t  to  have  they  found  a  wide,  stony,  ascending  road,  with  the 
come.”  dark,  murmuring  fHnge  of  the  woods  on  either  side, 

Remy  tried  to  comfort  her.  “  We  have  not  been  and  a  great  cross  at  the  summit  of  the  ascent 
very  long,”  he  said.  “  We  will  take  the  short  cut  Here  Patty  sank  down  for  a  minute,  almost  falling 
through  the  trees,  and  you  shall  tell  your  mother  all  upon  the  step,  and  feeling  safe.  This  gate  was  close 
about  it.  There ’s  no  more  reason  why  we  should  n’t  to  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe. 

walk  together  now  than  when  we  were  at  Little-  “  Now  go,”  she  said  to  her  cousin.  “  Go  on  first, 
ton.”  and  I  will  follow,  dear  R^my.  I  don’t  want  to  be 

As  he  was  speaking  he  was  leading  the  way  seen  with  you  any  more.  People  know  me  and  my 

through  the  brushwood,  and  they  got  into  a  cross  red  hood.” 

avenue  leading  back  to  the  carriage-road.  De  la  Louvihre  could  only  hope  that  Patty  had 

“  I  shall  come  to  Madame  Capuchon’s,  too,  since  not  already  been  recognized, 
yon  are  going,”  said  Remy,  making  a  grand  resolu-  All  the  same  he  refused  utterly  to  leave  her  until 
tion.  “  I  think  perhaps  she  will  ^Ip  us.  She  is  they  reached  the  gates  of  the  forest ;  then  he  took 
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the  short  way  to  the  Rue  de  la  Lampe,  and  Patty 
followed  slowly.  She  had  had  a  shock,  she  wanted 
to  be  calm  before  she  saw  her  grandmother.  Her 
heart  was  beating  still,  she  was  tired  and  sorry. 
Patty’s  conscience  was  not  easy,  —  she  felt  she  had 
done  wrong,  and  yet  —  and  yet  —  with  the  world 
of  lore  in  her  heart  it  seemed  as  if  nothing  could 
be  wrong  and  nobody  angry  or  anxious. 

Mrs.  Maynard  herself  had  felt  something  of  the 
sort  that  afternoon  after  the  little  girl  had  left  her. 
The  mother  watched  her  across  the  court-yard,  and 
then  sat  down  as  usual  to  her  work.  Her  eyes  filled 
up  with  grateful  tears  as  she  bent  over  her  sewing ; 
they  often  did  when  Henry  spoke  a  kind  word  or 
Patty  looked  specially  happy.  Yes,  it  was  a  miracle 
that  at  fifty  ail  this  should  come  to  her,  thought 
Marthe  Maynard,  —  brilliant  beauty  and  courage 
and  happiness,  and  the  delight  of  youth  and  of  eanv 
hopes  unrepressed.  It  was  like  a  miracle  that  all 
this  had  coma  to  her  in  a  dearer  and  happier  form 
than  if  it  had  been  given  to  herself.  Marthe  won¬ 
dered  whether  all  her  share  had  been  reserved  for 
herj  darling  in  some  mysterious  fashion,  and  so  she 
went  on  stitching  her  thoughts  to  her  canvas  as 
people  do  ;  peaceful,  tranquil,  happy  thoughts  they 
were,  as  she  sat  waiting  lor  her  husband’s  return. 
An  hour  or  two  went  by,  people  came  and  went  in 
the  court-yard  below,  the  little  diligence  rattled  off 
to  the  railway ;  at  last,  thinking  she  heard  Henry’s 
voice,  Marthe  leant  out  of  the  window  and  saw  him 
speaking  to  an  old  woman  with  a  basket  of  sweet¬ 
meats,  and  then  she  heard  the  sitting-room  door 
open,  and  she  looked  round  to  see  who  it  was  com¬ 
ing  in.  It  was  Simonne,  who  came  bustling  in  with 
a  troubled  look,  like  ripples  in  a  placid  smooth  pool. 
The  good  old  creature  had  put  on  a  shawl  and 
gloves  and  a  clean  cap  with  huge  frills,  and  stood 
silent,  umbrella  in  hand,  and  staring  at  the  calm¬ 
looking  lady  at  her  work-table. 

“  W’liat  IS  it  ?  ”  said  Marthe,  looking  up.  “  Si¬ 
monne,  is  my  mother  unwell  ?  ” 

“  Madame  is  quite  well ;  do  not  be  uneasy,”  said 
Simonne,  with  a  quick,  uncertain  glance  in  Mrs. 
Maynard’s  face. 

“  Have  you  brought  me  back  Patty  ?  ”  said  Mrs. 
Maynard.  “  Has  Betty  come  with  you  ?  ” 

“  Betty  ?  I  don’t  know  who  she  is,”  said  Simonne. 
“  She  is  a  crare-pated  girl,  and  you  should  not  allow 
her  to  take  charge  of  Patty.” 

Mrs.  Maynard  smiled.  She  knew  Simonne’s  ways 
of  old.  All  cooks,  housekeepers,  ladies’-maids,  &c. 
under  fifty  were  erazy-pated  girls  with  Simonne, 
whose  sympathies  certainly  did  not  rest  among  her 
own  class.  Mrs.  Maynard’s  smile,  however,  changed 
away  when  she  looked  at  Simonne  a  second  time. 

“I  am  sure  something  is  the  matter,”  Marthe 
cried,  starting  up.  “  Where ’s  Patty  ?  ”  The  poor 
mother,  suddenly  comecturing  evil,  had  turned  quite 
pale,  and  all  the  soft  contentment  and  calm  were 
gone  in  one  instant.  She  seized  Simpnne's  arm 
with  an  imploring  nervous  clutch,  as  if  praying  that 
itpiight  be  nothing  dreadful. 

“  Don’t  be  uneasy,  madame,”  said  Simonne. 
“  Girls  are  girls,  and  that  Betty  is  too  scatter¬ 
brained  to  be  trusted  another  time;  she  missed 
Patty  and  came  alone  to  our  house.  0,  I  sent  her 
off  quickly  enough  to  meet  Mademoiselle.  But  you 
see,  Madame,”  Simonne  was  hurrying  on  nervously 
over  her  words,  “  our  Patty  is  so  youn^,  she  thinks 
of  no  harm,  she  runs  here  and  there  just  as  fancy 
takei  her,  but  a  young  girl  most  not  be  talked  of, 
and  and  it  does  not  do  for  her  to  be  seen  alone  in 


company  with  anybody  but  her  mother  or  father. 
There ’s  no  harm  done,  but  —  ” 

“  What  are  you  talking  of,  —  why  do  you  frighten 
me  for  nothing,  Simonne  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Maynard,  re¬ 
covering  crossly  with  a  faint  gasp  of  relief,  and 
thinking  all  was  well.  She  had  expected  a  broken 
limb  at  the  least  in  her  sudden  alarm. 

“  There,  Marthe,”  said  Simonne,  taking  her  hand, 
“  you  must  not  bo  angry  with  me.  It  was  the  con¬ 
cierge  de  chez  nou.t  who  made  a  remark  which  dis¬ 
pleased  mu,  and  I  thought  I  had  best  come  straight 
to  you.” 

“  My  Patty,  my  Patty !  What  have  you  been 
doing,  Simonne  ?  How  dare  you  talk  of  my  child 
to  common  people  !  ”  said  the  anxious  mother. 

“  I  was  anxious,  Madame,”  said  poor  Simonne, 
humbly.  “  I  looked  for  her  up  the  street  and  along 
the  great  avenue,  and  our  concierge  met  me  and 
smd,  ‘  Don’t  trouble  yourself.  I  met  your  young 
lady  going  towards  the  forest  in  company  with  a 
young  man.’  She  is  a  naughty  child,  and  I  was 
vexed,  Madame,  that  is  all,”  said  Simonne. 

But  Mrs.  Maynard  hardly  heard  her  to  the  end, 
—  she  put  up  her  two  hands  with  a  little  cry  of 
anxious  horror.  “  And  is  she  not  back  ?  What 
have  you  been  doing  ?  why  did  you  not  come  be¬ 
fore  ?  Mj'  Patty,  my  Patty  !  what  absurd  mistake 
is  this  ?  O,  where  is  my  husband  ’?  Papa,  papa !  ” 
cried  jioor  Mrs.  Maynard,  distracted,  running  out 
upon  the  landing.  Mr.  Maynard  was  coming  up 
stairs  at  that  instant,  followed  by  the  blowsy  and 
breathless  Betty. 

Mr.  Maynard  had  evidently  heard  the  whole 
story :  he  looked  black  and  white,  as  people  do  who 
are  terribly  disturbed  and  annoyed,  llaii  they  been 
at  home  in  England,  Patty’s  disappearance  would 
have  seemed  nothing  to  them;  there  were  half  a 
dozen  young  cousins  and  neighbors  to  whose  care 
she  might  have  been  trusted,  but  here,  where  they 
knew  no  one,  it  was  inexplicable,  and  no  wonder 
they  were  disejuieted  and  shocked.  Mr.  Maynard 
tried  to  reassure  his  wife,  and  vented  his  anxiety  in 
wrath  upon  the  luckless  Betty. 

Marthe  sickened  as  she  listened  to  Betty’s  sobs 
and  exeuses.  “  I  can’t  help  it,”  said  the  stupid  girl, 
with  a  scared  face.  “  Miss  Patty  did  n’t  wait  fbr  me. 
The  old  woman  says  she  saw  a  red  hood  in  the 
forest,  going  along  with  a  young  man,  —  master 
heard  her.” 

“  Hold  your  tongue,  you  fool.  How  dare  you  all 
come  to  me  with  such  lies  !  ”  shouted  Maynard.  He 
hated  the  sight  of  the  girl  ever  after,  and  he  rushed 
down  into  the  court  again.  The  old  woman  was 
gone,  but  a  carriage  was  standing  there  waiting  to 
be  engaged. 

“  We  may  as  well  go  and  fetch  Patty  at  your 
mother’s,”  ilaynard  called  out  with  some  appear¬ 
ance  of  calmness.  “  I  dare  s.ay  she  is  there  by  this 
time.”  Mrs.  Maynard  ran  down  stairs  and  got  in, 
Simonne  bundled  in  too,  and  sat  with  her  back  to 
the  horses.  But  that  ten  minutes’  drive  was  so  hor¬ 
rible  that  not  one  of  them  ever  spoke  of  it  again. 

They  need  not  have  been  so  miserable,  poor 
people,  if  they  had  only  known  Patty  had  safely 
reached  her  grandmother’s  door  by  that  time. 
When  the  concierge,  who  was  sitting  on  his  barrow 
at  the  door,  let  her  in  and  looked  at  her  with  an 
odd  expression  in  his  face,  “  8imonne  was  in  great 
anxiety  about  you.  Mademoiselle,”  said  he ;  “  she  is 
not  yet  come  in.  Your  grandmamma  is  up  stairs  as 
usutd.  Have  you  had  a  pleasant  walk  'I  ” 

Patty  made  no  answer ;  she  ran  up  stairs  quickly. 
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^  1  miiat  not  stay  long,”  she  said  to  faorwlf-  “  I 
wonder  if  is  there.”  The  front  door  was  open, 
ud  the  went  in,  and  then  along  the  passage,  and 
with  a  beating  heart  she  stopped  and  knocked  at 
her  grsnilmother’s  door.  “  Come  in,  child,”  the  old 
lady  called  ont  from  the  inside ;  and  as  Fatty  ner- 
Totisly  fumbled  at  the  handle,  the  voice  inside  ^ded, 
"  Lift  up  the  latch,  and  the  hasp  will  fall.  Come 
in,”  and  Fatt^  went  in  as  she  was  told. 

b  was  getting  to  be  a  little  dark  indoors  by  this 
time,  smd  the  room  seemed  to  Fatty  full  of  an  odd 
dazzle  of  light,  —  perhaps  because  the  glass  door  of 
the  dressing-closet,  in  which  many  of  Madame  Ca- 
puchon’s  stores  were  kept,  was  opea. 

Come  here,  child,”  said  her  grandmother, 
hoarsely,  “  and  let  me  look  at  you.” 

“  How  hoarsely  you  speak,”  said  Fatty ;  “  I ’m 
sdroid  your  cold  is  very  bad,  grandmamma.” 

The  old  lady  grunted  and  shook  her  bead.  “  My 
health  is  miserable  at  all  times,”  she  said.  “  What 
is  that  you  have  got  in  your  basket  ?  butter,  is  it 
not,  by  the  smell  ?  ” 

^  What  a  good  nose  you  have,  grandmauuna.” 
said  Fatty,  laughing,  and  opening  Imr  basket  “  I 
have  brought  you  a  little  pat  of  butter  and  some 
honeycomb,  with  mamma’s  love,”  said  Patty.  They 
will  supply  you  from  the  hotel,  if  you  like,  at  the 
same  price  you  pay  now.” 

u  Thank  you,  child,”  said  Msdame  Capuchon. 
o  Come  a  little  closer  and  let  me  look  at  you.  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  ?  You  are  all  sorts  of  colors,  — 
blue,  green,  red.  What  have  you  been  doing,  Miss  ? 
8ee  if  you  can  find  my  spectacles  on  that  tible.” 

“  What  do  yon  want  them  fi>r,  grandmaimua  ?  ” 
Patty  asked,  fumbling  about  amoiig  all  the  various 
little  odds  and  ends. 

“  The  better  to  see  you,  my  dear,  and  anybody 
else  who  may  call  u|>on  me,”  .^^aid  the  grandmamma, 
to  her  odd  broken  Lnglisb.  Fatty  was  nervous  still 
and  confused,  longing  to  ask  whether  lieiuy  had 
had  made  his  appearance,  and  not  daring  to  speak 
bis  name  first,  and  in  her  confusion  she  knocked 
over  a  little  odd-shaped  box  that  was  upon  the 
table,  and  it  opened  and  something  fell  out. 

“  Be  careful,  child  !  What  have  you  done  ?  ” 
said  the  old  lady,  sharply.  “  Here,  give  tlie  things 
to  me.” 

“It’s  — It’s  something  made  of  ivory,  grand¬ 
mamma,”  said  stupid  Fatty,  looking  up  bewildered. 
“  What  is  it  for  ?  ” 

“  Take  care ;  take  care.  Those  are  my  teeth, 
child.  I  cannot  cat  comibrtably  without  them,” 
said  the  old  lady,  pettishly.  “  And  now  I  want  to 
talk  seriously.  Here,  give  me  your  hand,  and  look 
me  in  the  face,  and  tell  me  honestly  what  you  think 
<A  a  certain  ....  V  ” 

But  at  that  instant  a  loud  ring  at  the  bell  was 
heard,  and  voices  ii.  the  passage  ;  the  door  of  the 
room  dew  open,  and  Mrs.  Maynard  rushed  in,  burst 
into  a  Hood  of  tears,  and  clasped  hei*  dai^hter  to 
her  beating  heart 

“  1  tell  you  she  is  here,  monsieur,”  Simoune  was 
saying  to  Maynard  himself,  who  was  following  his 
with.  As  soon  as  he  saw  her  there,  with  Fatty  in 
her  arms,  “  Now,  Marthe,”  he  siiid,  “  you  will  at 
last  believe  what  a  goose  you  are  at  times,”  and  he 
began  to  laugh  in  a  superior  sort  of  fashion,  and  then 
he  choked  oddly,  and  sat  down  with  his  face  hidden 
in  his  hands. 

^  But  what  is  it  all  about  ?  ”  asked  Madame  Ca¬ 
puchon,  from  her  bed. 

“  Poor  people  1  'Hiuy  could  hardly  own  or  tell 


or  speak  the  thought  whieh  had  been  in  thmr  laiads, 
so  horrible  and  so  absurd  as  it  now  seemed.  They 
tried  to  pass  it  over ;  ami,  indeed,  they  never  owned 
to  one  another  what  that  ten  minutes’  drive  had 
been. 

It  was  all-over  now,  and  Patty,  in  penitent  tears, 
was  contessing  what  had  detained  her.  They  could 
not  be  an^y  at  such  a  time,  they  could  only  dasp 
her  in  their  loving  anas.  All  the  little  miniatuKS 
were  looking  on  from  their  hooks  on  the  wail,  the 
old  grandmother  was  shaking  her  frills  in  excite¬ 
ment,  and  nodding  and  blinking  encouragement 
from  her  alcove. 

“  Look  here,  Henry,”  said  she  to  her  son-in-kw. 
“  1  have  seen  the  voung  man,  and  I  think  he  is  a 
very  fine  young  fellow.  In  fact,  he  is  now  writing 
in  the  dining-room,  for  I  sent  him  away  when  1 
beard  la  petite  coming.  I  wanted  to  talk  to  her 
alone.  Fclicie  has  wntten  to  me  on  the  subject  of 
their  union ;  be  wishes  it,  1  wish  it,  Patty  wishes  it ; 
0, 1  can  re^  little  girls’  faces ;  be  has  been  called 
to  the  bar;  my  pioperty  will  remain  undivided; 
why  do  you  oppose  their  marriage  ?  I  cannot  con¬ 
ceive  what  objection  you  can  ever  have  had  to  it.” 

“  What  objection !  ”  srid  the  squire,  astounded. 
“  W'hy,  you  yourself  warned  me.  Felicie  writes  as 
usual  with  an  eye  to  her  own  interest,  —  a  grasping, 
covetous  — ” 

“  Hush,  hush,  dear,”  interceded  Mrs.  Maynard, 
gently  pushing  her  husband  towards  the  door.  The 
old  lady’s  hands  and  frills  were  trembling  more  and 
more  by  this  time;  she  was  not  used  to  being 
thwarted ;  the  squire  also  was  accustomed  to  hare 
his  own  way. 

“  My  Felicie,  my  poor  child,  I  cannot  suffer  her 
to  be  spoken  of  in  tbxa  way,”  cried  Madame 
chon,  who  at  another  time  would  have  been  the  ^t 
to  complain. 

“  Fatty  is  only  sixteen,”  hazarded  ^Irs.  Maynard. 

“  1  was  sixteen  when  I  married,”  said  Madame 
Capuchon. 

“  Fatty  shall  writ  till  die  is  sixty-six  before  I  give 
her  to  a  penniless  adventurer,”  cried  the  squire,  in 
great  wrath. 

“  Very  well,”  said  the  old  lady,  spitefully.  “  Now 
I  will  tell  you  what  I  have  told  him.  As  1  tell  you, 
he  came  to  see  me  just  now,  and  is  at  this  moment, 
1  believe,  devouring  the  remains  of  the  pie  Simonne 
prepared  tor  your  luncheon.  I  have  told  him  that 
he  shall  be  my  heir  whether  you  give  him  Patty  or 
not.  1  am  not  joking,  Henry,  1  mean  it.  I  like 
the  young  man  exce^ngly.  He  is  an  extremely 
well-bred  young  fellow,  and  will  do  us  all  credit” 

Maynard  shrugged  bis  shoulders  and  looked  at 
his  wife. 

“  But,  child,  do  you  really  care  for  him  ?  ”  Patty’s 
mother  srid,  reproachfully.  “  What  can  you  know 
of  him  ?  ”  and  she  took  both  the  little  hands  in  hers. 

Little  Patty  hung  her  head  for  a  minute.  “  O, 
maimna,  he  has  told  nte  everything ;  he  told  me  he 
did  think  of  the  money  at  first,  but  only  befmre  he 
knew  me.  Dear  papa,  if  you  talked  to  him  y|u 
would  lielieve  him,  indeed  you  would,  —  indcM, 
indeed  you  would.”  Fatty’s  imploring  wistful  glance 
touched  the  ^uire,  and  as  she  said,  Maynard  could 
not  help  b<rieving  in  B^my  when  be  came  to  talk 
things  over  quietly  with  him,  and  without  losing  bis 
temper. 

He  found  him  in  the  dining-rooB,  wkh  a  bottle  of 
wine  and  the  empty  pie-dish  before  him ;  the  young 
man  had  finished  on  everytluag  but  the  hanea  and 
the  uork  and  the  bottle.  “  1  had  no  hneakflut,  six,” 
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Bud  R^my,  starting  up,  half  laughing,  half  ashamed, 
u  My  grandipother  told  me  to  look  in  the  cupboard.” 

“  Such  a  good  appetite  should  imply  a  good  con¬ 
science,”  Maynard  thought ;  and  at  last  be  relented, 
and  eventually  grew  to  be  very  fond  of  his  son-in- 
law. 

Patty  and  R^my  were  married  on  her  seventeenth 
birthday.  I  first  saw  them  in  the  court-yard  of  the 
hotel,  but  afterwards  at  Sunnymede,  where  they 
spent  last  summer. 

Madame  Capuchon  is  not  yet  satisfied  with  the 
butter.  It  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  get  anywhere 
good.  Simonne  is  as  devoted  as  ever,  and  tries 
Sard  to  satisfy  her  mistress. 

CHARLES  BAUDELAIRE. 

[Traoslatcd  for  Evirt  Satdrdat  from  Uie  Sevue  Nalional$.] 

Max  is  forbidden  to  disarrange  the  primordinal 
conditions  of  his  existence,  and  to  destroy  the  equilib¬ 
rium  between  his  faculties  and  the  sphere  in  which 
the^  are  destined  to  be  exerted  under  pain  of  dena- 
dation  and  intellectual  death.  Baudelaire,  who  had 
no  practical  knowledge  of  life,  died  because  he 
would  taste  the  fruit  ot  the  tree  of  knowledge.  As 
he  himself  sud,  “  Like  a  wolf  caught  in  the  springe, 
I  remain  chained  forever  in  the  ditch  of  the  ideu.” 
There  is  no  tenderness,  not  a  smile,  not  a  tear  in  all 
his  works.  There  is  nothing  in  them  but  jeerings 
and  sarcasms,  anguish,  desire,  screams  of  revolt  and 
blasphemies.  He  never  summons  emotion,  nor  still 
gentler  pity.  He  invokes  death  and  night,  grave- 
worms  and  horrid  skeletons.  Seated  on  a  tomb 
amid  darkness,  when  the  moon  is  muffled  by  thick 
clouds,  he  shakes  a  blood-stained  spangled  shred  and 
the  burying-ground’s  mournful  haunters,  its  night 
hawks  and  its  owls,  and  bats  and  moths  flit  round 
and  round  the  sinister  charmer.  He  believed  him¬ 
self  pursued  by  destiny,  and  gazed  in  the  chalice  to 
see  if  it  still  held  more  dregs  that  he  might  exhaust 
them.  By  dint  of  feeling  the  prosaic  and  persisting 
in  rowing  against  the  stream,  he  fell  into  antithesis 
and  exaggeration.  He  somewhat  resembles  Byron  ; 
he  looked  upon  himself  as  accursed,  his  imagination 
was  diseased  and  it  killed  him.  Baudelaire  was  a 
moral  curiosity,  a  singular  manifhstation ;  I  was 
about  to  say  an  exceptional  “  case,”  a  precious 
“  subject.”  But  that  peculiar  disposition,  that  mood 
of  feeling  and  comprehension,  that  irresistible  thirst, 
those  screams,  those  aspirations  towards  the  Un¬ 
known,  that  vertigo,  that  nostalgia  of  the  abyss 
and  the  maelstrom  found  their  formula,  and  we  are 
obliged  to  nuse  our  head  and  listen  to  the  sonorous 
rhythm.  I  am  not  afraid  to  say  that  in  matter  of 
form  of  prose  or  verse,  the  author  of  Fleurs  du  Mai 
is  one  of  the  masters  of  the  present  time.  He  had 
the  lofty  tradition  of  the  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  His  phrases  have  something  noble  and 
severe  in  their  movement,  which  reminds  one  of  the 
great  masters,  while  his  own  individuality  is  ver^ 
marked  in  them.  Pompous,  without  being  theatri- 
4ical,  clear,  absolutely  accurate,  he  exhibits  his  ideas 
with  such  method  and  classification  they  assume  a 
shape  and  full  relief  even  when  they  are  ultra-specu- 
lativ^  and  transport  us  into  ideal  regions  and  into 
"  artificial  paradises,”  whose  scenes  the  most  daring 
imaginations  have  never  dreamed  of  evoking. — 
Things  bizarre,  things  extraordinary,  and  a  diseased 
enriosity  about  new  and  unknown  things  led  him  to 
exercise  his  admirable  talents  of  author  on  ideas 
with  which  the  mob  had  little  sympathy,  and  the 
mob  did  not  know  him.  He  made  this  ignorance  of 


the  mob  his  boast.  His  ambition  was  to  inhabit 
alone  a  lofty  peak,  and  M.  Sainte  Beuve  was  able 
with  truth  to  say  of  him,  he  built  himself,  at  the  very 
extremity  of  the  romantic  peninsula,  a  lodge  of  his 
own,  in  which  exquisite  sonnets  were  recited.  Bau¬ 
delaire  had  an  unnatural  temperament ;  it  was  a  pe¬ 
culiar  form  which  merits  study  and  challenges  the 
observer.  Under  the  empire  of  what  hallucination, 
what  sickly  dreams,  what  feverish  excessive  excite¬ 
ment,  could  a  poet  be  led  to  write  the  Fleurs  du 
Mai,  to  make  of  these  morbid  thoughts  a  nosegay  of 
a  magnificent  tone'and  perfect  form  V 
While  quite  young  Baudelaire  went  to  India 
(during  the  outward  voyage  he  read  forty-five  vol¬ 
umes  of  Balzac’s  novels),  and  the  impression  of  that 
violent  tropical  nature  never  faded  from  his  mind. 
There  is  in  his  works  something  of  East  Indian 
mysticism,  an  Asiatic  sun-stroke,  a  sort  of  voluptuous 
listlessness,  reveries  of  an  opium-eater  and  artificial 
intoxication.  Recollection  of  that  oriental,  tropical 
nature  was  revealed  in  all  his  tastes.  He  loved 
gaudiness,  violent  tones,  enormous  and  monstrous 
things.  He  insisted  that  woman  should  borrow  from 
artifice’s  aid  everything  which  can  make  her  seem 
a  supernatural  being,  and  which  men  should  enjoy 
like  some  unwonted  vision.  There  was  something 
of  the  fakir  and  the  dervise  in  him.  He  was  medi¬ 
tative  as  an  oriental,  spoke  slowly,  with  imitative 
gestures  and  thoughtful  voice.  Full  of  respect  for 
his  person,  ever  in  the  midst  of  his  eccentricities,  he 
was  most  attentive  to  everything  connected  with  his 
person,  while  affecting  the  most  singular  costumes. 
Those  who  knew  Baudelaire  in  his  youth,  at  the 
epoch  when  he  frequented  the  societies  of  artists, 
still  agitated  with  the  last  pulsations  of  the  romantic 
fever,  remember  the  eccentricities  of  the  young  poet. 
All  he  had  was  contained  in  one  of  those  Breton 
trunks  painted  with  garish  colors,  which  reminded 
one  of  the  decorations  of  Tunis  or  Morocco.  His 
trunk  was  an  object  of  art.  He  insist(‘d  upon  its 
being  admired.  He  discussed  the  aesthetics  of  it  and 
studied  its  arrangement.  He  at  that  time  lived  at 
the  Hotel  Pimodan.  His  friends  one  day  saw  him 
make  his  appearance  with  a  splendid  cravat,  a  snow- 
white  collar,  turned  down  on  a  blue  blouse,  new  rose- 
colored  kid  gloves  on  his  hands,  and  his  hair  care¬ 
fully  combed.  Upon  another  occasion  he  shaved 
himself  clean,  wore  earrings,  and  had  his  hair  clipped 
close,  in  order  to  wear  a  blue  wig.  These  eccen¬ 
tricities,  whose  remembrance  will  make  a  large  cir¬ 
cle  of  men,  some  of  whom  have  become  celebrated, 
smile,  are  not  exaggerated.  I  instance  them  only 
to  confirm  a  moral  argument.  His  frankest  effusions 
and  his  most  violent  attachments,  likewise,  invari¬ 
ably  had  for  their  object  some  eccentric  subject. 
Everj'body  has  heard  of  the  “  Sorceress  with  Ebony 
Flanks,”  and  the  “  Child  of  Black  Midnights.”  Bau¬ 
delaire  was  familiar  with  every  aspiration  and  every 
desire.  He  long  carried  about  with  him  a  chased 
poignard  which  was  to  enable  him  to  die  voluptu¬ 
ously.  I  know  perfectly  well  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  be  pursued  by  some  horrible  destiny,  and  to  long 
for  the  grave’s  quiet,  but  Baudelaire’s  uneasy  and 
deeply  troubled  nature  was  really  perplexed  by 
consideration  of  the  great  problem.  All  his  inno¬ 
cent  whims,  his  thirst  for  eccentricity,  his  elaborate 
attitudes,  his  constant  resolution  and  endeavor  to 
shock  people  of  regular  habits  and  commonplace 
folks,  degenerated  into  a  habit  and  became  his  sec¬ 
ond  nature.  For  when  his  last  illness  was  at  its 
height,  when  he  was  bent  double,  withered,  and  al¬ 
most  annihilated  by  paralysis,  he  still  affected  the 
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tame  habits.  He  was  then  tar  from  hit  accustomed 
theatre,  and  hit  spectators  were  no  lo^er  those 
friends  who  lauded  that  originality  of  whi^  he  was 
so  proud.  The  greatest  debauches,  the  Capri  dreams 
and  licentious  orgies  of  the  poet  of  the  Fleurs  du 
Mai  existed  only  in  his  imagination.  After  all,  his 
life  was  tolerably  regular,  although  Baudelaire,  talk¬ 
ing  in  a  low,  measured  tone,  and  making  most  ear¬ 
nest  gestures,  would  say  incredibly  monstrous  things. 
The  Mst  way  to  end  this  vicious  bragging,  was  to 
listen  without  astonishment  or  rather  to  outdo  him 
in  exaggeration,  assuming  all  the  while  as  quiet  and 
as  natural  an  air  as  possible.  This  would  disarm 
him,  and  he  would  become  an  admirable,  very  learned, 
very  picturesque  talker,  having  at  command  an 
eloquence  without  one  particle  of  enthusiasm,  but 
of  rare  clearness,  precision,  and  steadiness.  Baude¬ 
laire’s  manners  were  most  courteous.  His  bearing 
was  pterfect.  In  talking  with  him  one  felt  one’s  self 
in  company  with  something  ftill  of  savor  and  strength. 
The  writer  was  silent  and  reserved  when  he  was 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  company,  and  then  he 
spoke  in  a  low  tone,  very  slowly,  scanning  his  words, 
chasing  his  phrases  and  rounding  his  periods,  he  read 
as  priests  intone  the  service,  rather  pompously  but 
with  rare  perfection,  and ’t  was  a  feast  to  bear  him 
read  his  sonnets,  some  of  which  are  masterpieces  of 
style.  He  had  a  very  astute  face.  He  never  in¬ 
dulged  in  a  hearty  sonorous  laugh,  but  his  thin  lips 
would  wreathe  in  a  smile.  There  was  something  in 
him  of  the  priest  and  of  the  artist,  an  inexpressible 
something  strange  and  inexplicable  quite  well  suited 
with  the  nature  of  his  talents  and  the  eccentric  habits 
of  his  life.  Hypercritical,  affected,  carrying  literary 
conscientiousness  to  an  incredible  degree,  he  read 
and  reread  twenty  times  what  he  wrote,  let  the 
manuscript  grow  old  in  a  drawer,  rereading  it  again 
and  again  until  it  was  perfect.  A  typographical 
error  annoyed  him  to  death.  Publishers  who  had 
transactions  with  him  knew  with  what  exaggera¬ 
tion  he  corrected  his  proofr.  I  have  had  in  my 
hands  a  complete  collection  of  everything  he  scat¬ 
tered  in  volumes,  reviews,  newspapers,  and  pam¬ 
phlets.  They  all  were  read  by  him  a  few  days  before 
he  was  taken  ill,  and  were  annotated  by  him  with 
extraonlinary  care.  He  wrote  on  each,  even  the 
most  insignificant,  frequent  remarks  which  indicated 
how  incredibly  particular  he  was.  One  of  the  great 
annoyances  of  his  life  was  to  see  people  who  wrote 
him,  and  who  knew  little  about  his  works  or  himself, 
write  his  name  with  an  e,  Beaudelaire.  These  very 
petty  particulars  are  important  and  characteristic, 
for ’t  was  this  love  of  mathematical  exactness  and 
precision  joined  to  his  other  artistic  faculties,  which 
led  Baudelaire  towards  Edgar  Poe,  and  gave  to 
F rench  literature  the  “  Extraordinary  Histories  ”  and 
“Adventures  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym.”  Baudelaire’s 
life  was  anything  but  easy.  There  was  a  thorn  at 
the  core  of  that  existence  which  ended  in  a  way  so 
worthy  pity.  He  died  in  the  forty-sixth  year  of  his 
age,  surrounded  by  family  and  friends,  after  having 
been  most  isolated  during  life.  It  may  be  said  his 
eccentricities  were  enough  to  drive  away  the  most 
fervent,  but  among  poets  some  are  capricious  and 
sick  children,  who  should  be  rocked  gently  to  put 
their  pains  asleep. 

Baudelaire  appeared  as  a  writer  under  three  dif¬ 
ferent  forms.  As  a  poet  he  wrote  the  Fleurs  du 
Med.  This  volume  classed  him  among  the  most 
eminent  poets  in  point  of  rhythm,  harmonious  ca¬ 
dence  of  versification,  and  the  perfect  precision  of 
the  words.  As  a  prose  author  he  wrote  the  Paradis 


Artijiciels,  the  study  on  Theopbile  Gautier,  Poems 
en  Prose,  the  study  on  Richard  Wagner,  Fanfarlo 
Curiosites  Eslhiliques,  Morale  du  Jmtjou,  and  Re¬ 
flexion  sur  Quelques-Uns  de  mes  Contemporains. 
As  a  critic  of  art  he  published  the  famous  Salon  de 
1846,  which  made  so  much  noise  in  the  world  of 
art.  We  must  class  under  another  order  of  ideas 
bis  greatest  work,  the  translation  of  the  works  of 
Edgar  Poe,  which  is  in  four  volumes.  Some  curious 
articles  by  him  may  be  found  in  reviews  and  news¬ 
papers.  The  most  important  of  these  scattered 
works,  which  he  was  about  to  collect  in  a  volume, 
and  which  is  ready  for  publication  (for  the  manu¬ 
script  is  complete  and  was  reviewed  by  the  author), 
is  a  series  of  articles  contributed  to  Figaro  some 
years  since,  under  the  title  La  Modemite.  It 
made  a  deep  impression  on  us  by  its  observation 
and  new  views.  We  speak  simply  for  form’s  sake  of 
two  volumes  which  are  nearly  terminated,  and  which 
must  be  found  among  his  papers  under  the  title 
Pauvre  Belgique.  I  do  not  mean  that  this  woi^ 
bears  traces  of  an  impaired  mind  ;  but  the  author, 
who  had  lived  long  at  Brussels,  had  become  irritat¬ 
ed  with  some  harsh  traits  of  the  national  character, 
and  had  given  vent  to  his  ill-humor  in  two  volumes. 
We  are  of  opinion  that  this  work  should  not  be 
published.  It  should  not  be  fbrgotten  that  Belgium 
IS  a  place  of  refuge,  and  its  soil  has  been  hospitable 
to  noble  and  patriotic  men.  Therefore  Belgium 
should  be  inviolable  as  those  sanctuaries  at  whose 
threshold  vengeance  halts  and  hatred  is  disarmed. 

As  a  poet,  Baudelaire  is  remarkable  for  the  form, 
number,  and  rhythm  of  his  verse.  He  was  not  a 
spontaneous  writer.  He  created  with  painful  trav¬ 
ail,  and  his  verse  is  redolent  of  labor  and  diffi¬ 
culty.  Nevertheless,  he  is  the  author  of  exquisite 
and  complete  pioems.  His  imagery  is  grand,  al¬ 
though  his  inspiration  is  weak.  The  sonnet  is  his 
favorite  form ;  if  the  effort  to  write  it  is  great,  it 
does  not  last  long.  He  had  the  talent  for  giving  re¬ 
lief,  but ’t  is  plastic  relief,  ’t  is  the  jutting  of  marble 
or  bronze,  not  of  life.  It  is  a  curious  detail  of  the 
subject  treated  by  him.  In  the  admirable  sonnet 
La  Ge'ante,  the  imagination  struck  by  its  beautiful 
verse  evokes  the  “charms  moulded  for  Titans’ 
mouths  ”  by  the  mighty  bards  of  a  Michael  Angelo 
or  of  a  Puget,  ’t  is  a  marble  statue,  ’t  is  not  a  wom¬ 
an,  ’t  is  not  a  human  being.  It  is  in  the  Fleurs  du 
Mai  (which  Baudelaire  himself,  in  the  dedication  to 
his  master  and  friend,  Theophlle  Gautier,  calls 
Fleurs  Medadiees)  that  the  artist  reveals  himself  in 
the  most  curious  light.  It  is  well  known  that  this 
book  was  prosecuted  and  condemned.  These  legal 
proceedings  were  mistaken.  Free  course  should  be 
allowed  these  bitter  thoughts,  doubts,  despair,  and 
lamentations.  Those  who  read  poets  are  in  no  dan¬ 
ger  of  corruption.  They  are  able  to  place  them¬ 
selves  at  the  proper  point  of  view,  and  fully  enter 
the  mood  of  mind  which  the  poet  requires  from  all 
who  would  hear  him.  Baudelaire  bung  over  his 
abyss  and  described  its  giddy  depths,  he  wooed 
monstrosities;  things  deformed  and  inconceivable 
attracted  him ;  anguish  fascinated  him ;  dregs  de¬ 
lighted  him  while  tne  liquor  seemed  insipid  to  his 
taste.  Fury,  exasperation,  paroxysm,  tempted  him. 
Exceptions  were  his  habitual  ideas.  He  required 
(if  the  expression  may  be  used)  the  acute  in  a 
chronic  state.  It  was  his  doating  love  for  that 
which  in  art  is  called  “  character,”  which,  developed 
to  strangeness,  superinduces  this  ideal  and  produces 
the  painful  exception  we  are  now  studying  like 
some  unusual  case  in  medicine,  as ’t  were  a  moral 
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dephantiatU.  Bat  we  are,  neTertbeleae,  artiats, 
and  Baudelaire  was  an  artist  to  yery  delirium,  and 
as  be  discovered  bis  harmonioui  formula,  and  cast 
his  nightmares  in  a  bronze  mould,  we  are  intereste<l, 
and  we  remember  his  name.  Baudelaire  was  un> 
conscious  of  what  he  did.  He  sang  things  horrible 
and  '*  sublime  ignominies,”  as  Gressner  sang  gentle 
pleasures  and  flower-decked  meadows.  Baudelaire 
was  not  a  perverse  spirit,  he  was  a  sick  poet. 

Les  Paradit  ArtiJicieU  Opium  el  Hanchuh  is  a 
very  curious  book.  If  the  reader  bears  in  mind 
this  idea,  which  was  a  fovorite  of  the  author :  “  It 
is  not  necessary  for  the  writer’s  contentment  that 
any  book  should  be  understood  except  by  him  for 
whom  it  was  written,”  he  will  understand  this 
strange  book,  in  which  Baudelaire,  under  pretence 
of  studying  the  sensations  produced  by  excitants, 
has  advanced  dangerous  ideas.  He  said,  in  one  of 
his  works,  he  had  so  little  taste  for  the  world  of  the 
living,  like  those  sensitive  and  idle  women  who  send 
through  the  post-office  their  confessions  to  imaginary 
friends,  he  was  half  tempted  to  write  only  for  the 
dead.  Evidently  the  ^ngcl  Azrael  had  touched 
with  his  wing  him  who  in  this  way  pursued  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  our  secret  destiny.  He  spoke  likewise  in 
his  preface  of  his  “  frightful  slumbers.”  We  have 
the  aey  of  his  life  and  the  secret  of  his  death  in 
reading  these  pernicious  studies,  written  by  a  learned 
hand  in  admirable  language.  The  first  part  of  Les 
Paradis  Artificiels  is  entitled  Le  Poeme  du  Haschish. 
All  of  it  is  original.  The  second  and  third  parts 
are  the  analysis  of  a  very  curious  English  book 
vrritten  by  De  Quincey ;  but  Baudelaire  has  added 
here  and  there  his  personal  reflections.  Baudelaire’s 
intention  was  to  write  a  complete  treatise  of  those 
stimulants  whose  general  characteristic  is  to  engen¬ 
der  a  weakness  ki  proportion  with  the  excitement, 
smd  a  chastisement  as  cruel  as  the  pleasure  was 
great.  He  slipped  rafiidly  over  the  ordinary  stimu- 
unts,  such  as  absinthe,  tea,  coffee,  quinine-wine, 
cocoa,  or  erythoxylon  (that  singular  plant  whose 
chewed  leaves  increase  energy  by  diminishing  sleep 
and  destroying  ^petite),  and  Iceland  hemlock, 
whose  absorption  is  said  to  discover  to  the  eyes  of 
the  poisoned  brain  the  monsters  of  the  antediluvian 
world.  Plunging  still  deeper  in  the  world  of  dreams 
and  improbability,  Baudelaire  studied  opium  and 
haschish  in  their  disastrous  efi'ects.  He  did  not 
write  a  work  of  pure  physiology,  but  a  moral  work, 
and  with  great  energy  and  certmnty  he  deiluced 
the  conclusion  that  “  seekers  of  paradise  attain 
hell,”  and  deepen  their  hell,  with  a  success  which, 
had  they  foreseen,  would  have  appalled  them. 
Here  as  elsewhere  he  was  pursued  by  an  insatiable 
thirst  of  new  sensations.  He  sought  to  develop 
■ensibility  to  delirium,  and  note  with  scuuj  froid  the 
progress  of  sensations.  He  wished  to  see  heaven 
with  its  glorious  splendcuv,  its  magnificent  efl'ul- 
gence,  its  cascades  of  liquid  gold,  and  its  dazzling 
apotheoses.  How  could  he  escape  these  dangerous 
ecstasies,  —  he  had  no  faith  in  the  joys  of  domestic 
life,  in  the  satisfaction  flowing  from  duty  done,  in 
the  unbroken  calmness  of  an  easy,  gentle  life  'i  If 
you  accept  the  subject,  you  must  admit  the  book  to 
be  an  original  work.  He  has  noted  in  it,  with  ex¬ 
traordinary  precision  and  great  affluence  of  re¬ 
sources,  the  incredible  deforaatioiis  of  objects,  the 
aberrations  of  the  eyes,  the  ecstasies  and  the  rav¬ 
ishments  ;  but  to  note  them  with  so  much  accuracy, 
and  with  so  precise  a  pen,  he  was  obliged  to  appeal 
frequently  to  the  witche^.  He  left  something  of 
his  virility  in  each  of  thew  experiments.  He  was 


not  ignorant  that  the  hour  of  chastisement  would 
come ;  but  he  believed  it  to  be  still  distant. 

Baudelaire  became  a  passionate  admirer  of  the 
works  of  Edgar  Poe,  and  he  determined  to  intro¬ 
duce  to  France  the  “  Extraordinary  Histories  ”  of 
that  curious  intellect.  He  placed  himself  in  com¬ 
munication  with  Poe’s  American  biographers.  Ru¬ 
fus  Grriswold  famished  him  with  the  elements  of  a 
work  on  the  American  author.  Baudelaire  described 
with  indignation  the  reception  he  met  from  the 
American  Consul-General  whom  he  asked  to  obtain 
some  information  about  Poe’s  birth  and  death.  Poe 
had  died  a  short  time  before  in  a  wretched  manner 
after  a  vexed  and  harassed  life,  whose  stamp  of  fa¬ 
tality  doubtless  unconsciously  attracted  the  author 
of  Fleurs  du  Mol.  Baudelaire’s  translations  are  as 
perfect  as  a  translation  can  be.  He  made  them 
with  extraordinary  care  and  resolved  the  difficult 
problem  of  giving  the  equivalent  of  the- word  and 
the  meaning  of  ^e  idiomatic  phrases  while  at  the 
same  time  he  wrote  a  work  of  thorough  elegance 
an<l  accomplished  style.  Les  Fleurs  du  Mai  had 
made  the  greatest  noise  in  the  literary  world,  and 
nothing  from  their  author  could  be  received  with 
indifierence.  The  flrtt  volume  of  Poe  had  great 
success.  8ome  years  afterwards  Baudelaire  gave 
the  “  New  Extraordinary  Histories,”  a  work  inferior 
to  the  first  volume,  but  which,  nevertliele.ss,  bad 
likewise  a  great  many  admirers.  Hinders  became 
foiul  of  that  strange  intellect  which  added  sentiment 
to  analysis,  and  whose  mathematical  talents  did  not 
dry  his  heart  or  weaken  his  artistical  tendencies. 
The  “Adventures  of  Arthur  Gordon  Pym"  gave 
the  finishing  stroke  to  Poe’s  flime.  He  was  placed 
in  France  in  his  true  rank.  A  fourth  volume 
“  Eureka,  or  Essay  on  tlie  Ph}'sical  and  Spiritual 
Universe,”  appeal^  in  1864.  We  published  in 
these  columns  a  last  series  of  Poe’s  stories,  which 
Baudelaire  intended  to  publish  in  a  fifth  volume. 
Let  us  now  examine  the  causes  of  the  attnwrtion 
which  the  American  writer  exercised  over  Baude¬ 
laire,  and  in  what  way  his  mind,  engrossed  by  the 
exceptions  of  life,  nature,  and  thought,  was  irresist¬ 
ibly  seduced  and  so  carried  away  as  to  devote  itself 
so  long  to  one  author.  M.  H.  de  la  Madeleine,  one 
of  Baudelaire’s  critics,  has  ably  analyzed  these  at¬ 
tractions.  He  was  well  acquainted  with  Baudelaire, 
and  clearly  saw  what  brought  these  spirits  together. 
Edgar  Poe  is  an  eccentric  writer,  who  boivowed 
nothing  from  any  one  and  belonged  to  no  school. 
This  was  enough  of  itself  to  attract  Baudelaire’s  at¬ 
tention.  Poe  enlarged  the  domain  of  drama  by 
making  dramatic  emotion  spring  from  an  unex¬ 
pected  source,  a  source  which  had  hitherto  never 
raised  emotion,  joy,  or  terror.  Before  Poe,  precision  • 
and  exactness  invariably  engendered  coldness, 
lassitude,  and  fatigue ;  he  made  imperative,  inflex¬ 
ible  deduction  and  fatal  logic  engender  for  the  first 
time  nervous  terror.  Baudelaire,  the  blase  artist  and 
inquisitive  author,  was  doubtless  grateful  to  Poe  for 
having  astonished  liim,  —  him,  wliom  nothing  could 
astonish.  Moreover,  the  poetical  charaicter  of  that 
vexed  spirit  attract^  hiin.  Poe  bad  a  power  of 
nerve,  a  factitious  joy,  a  real  sorrow  flowing  from 
imaginary  woes,  soui^ing  acrid  and  morbid  which 
corresponded  with  the  frame  of  his  own  mind,  an  in¬ 
extinguishable  ardor  and  an  insatiable  appetite  of 
inquisitiveness  which  he  understood  because  he  bad 
felt  them.  “  Poe  rose  into  dreams  from  the  midst 
of  a  greedy  society,  famished  for  materialism.  An 
aristocrat  by  nature  still  more  tfaao  by  birth,  the 
Viiginiao,  the  riouthsm  gentleman,  the  Byron 
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astray  in  society  beneath  him,  always  retained  his 
philosophical  impassiveness.  Whether  he  defined 
the  mob’s  nose  or  jeered  the  manufacturer  of  relig¬ 
ions,  or  mocked  at  libraries,  he  remained  what  was 
and  what  ever  will  be  the  true  poet,  namely,  truth 
attired  in  a  strange  manner,  an  apparent  paradox 
which  refuses  to  be  elbowed  by  the  mob  and  which 
runs  to  the  extreme  East  when  all  eyes  are  fixed  on 
the  West  in  flames.”  These  lines  intended  to  ex¬ 
plain  Edgar  Poe  explain  Baudelaire.  In  them  is 
the  efficient  cause  of  his  renunciation  and  his  isola¬ 
tion.  If  one  would  enter  further  into  the  arcana  of 
this  eccentric  author,  let  him  carefully  read  the 
Notes  sur  Edgar  Poe,  sa  vie  el  »es  oeuvres.  In  this 
prefhce  the  man  has  placed  most  of  himself ;  it  is  an 
analysis  of  his  own  mind  and  his  own  heart. 

As  a  critic  of  art,  Baudelaire  deserves  to  be  taken 
into  serious  consideration,  although  he  carried  into 
his  judgments  some  of  the  bizarre  tendencies  of  his 
mind.  The  pamphlet  entitled  Sedan  de  1846,  made 
great  noise.  It  violently  attacked  those  then  re¬ 
garded  as  demi-gods ;  but  it  attacked  them  in  the 
name  of  ver^  lofty  aesthetics,  with  arguments  drawn 
from  the  highest  intelligence  of  the  plastic  arts. 
Time  has  ratified  the  judgments  of  the  author,  and 
those  made  great  artists  by  fashion  are  already  foi^ 
gotten,  while  day  by  day  the  fame  of  those  then  so 
sharply  discussed,  increases.  Baudelaire  became  a 
critic,  not  only  from  taste  of  art ;  he  had  an  msthetic 
of  his  own,  based  on  a  profound  knowledge  of  the 
different  manifestations  of  art  from  East  Indian 
idols,  Egyptian  pylons,  and  the  gods  of  Olympus,  to 
the  Italian  revivaJ  and  the  French  dainty,  affected 

Eainters.  It  need  not  be  said  his  sympathies  and 
is  predilections  did  not  lay  down  their  arms,  and 
he  felt  attracted  towards  them  who  attracted  his 
sympathies  aud  his  predilections,  but  he  knew  how  to 
rise  above  his  own  individuality  and  to  place  himself 
at  the  proper  point  of  view  to  judge  genius  which 
differed  essentially  from  his  own  nature.  lie  said  of 
Delacroi.x’s  women  :  “  He  does  not  in  general  paint 
pretty  women,  at  least  not  what  fashionable  people 
so  call.”  Near  all  of  his  women  arc  ailing,  aud  are 
effulgent  with  a  certain  inner  beauty.  “  It  is  not 
only  grief  which  Delacroix  best  knows  how  to  ex¬ 
press,  but,  above  all,  prodigious  mystery  of  his  paint¬ 
ing,  moral  grief.”  'This  is  what,  besides  Delacroix’s 
color,  attracts  and  seduces  him ;  that  great  and  pro¬ 
found  melancholy  is  all  his  own.  He  says  masterly 
of  Ingres :  “  M.  Ingres  draws  admirably  well  and 
draws  rapidly.  He  natively  is  ideal  in  his  sketches. 
His  drawing,  often  slight,  does  not  contain  many 
lines,  but  each  of  them  expresses  an  important  con¬ 
tour.”  Note  this  sentence,  it  expresses  in  a  few 
wortls  the  essential,  indispensable  idea  of  high  art. 
“  Each  of  them  expresses  an  important  contour,”  in 
Other  words,  those,  from  Phidias  to  M.  Ingres,  who 
have  executed  work  of  high  art,  have  made  form 
monumental.  He  defined  the  lloinautic  in  these 
words  :  “  The  Romantic  does  not  exactly  lie  in  the 
choice  of  the  subject,  or  in  the  exact  truth,  but  in 
the  manner  of  feeling.  Whoever  uses  the  expression 
Romantic,  means  Modem  Art,  namely,  spirituality, 
color,  aspirations  towards  the  infinite,  expressed  by 
every  means  at  the  Art’s  command.”  He  sought  the 
soul  under  the  contours,  and  was  lenient  to  form  in 
favor  of  everything  which  beamed  and  which  came 
from  the  heart,  lie  sometimes  became  enamored  in 
painting  and  sculpture  of  those  sickly  sentiments 
and  those  morbid  ideas  which  he  had  expressed  in 
literature.  In  this  way  he  was  seen  to  patronize 
young  artists  who  possessed  some  talents,  but  whose 


tendencies  were  certainly  unhealthy.  Baudelaire 
had  a  horror  of  pretty  things.  Graceful  things,  so 
near  afiectation,  exasperated  him  ;  as  he  was  of  ex¬ 
quisite  sensilplity  in  these  matters,  and  his  pen 
gritted,  he  unboromed  his  anger  in  frightful  epi¬ 
thets.  Often,  in  turning  over  collections  of  drawings 
with  him,  we  saw  him  gaze  on  works  which  seemed 
to  us  scarcely  worthy  of  attention.  We  attempted 
to  discover  by  what  mirage  a  mind  as  judicious  in 
art  as  his  own  could  find  any  interest  in  that,  which 
seemed  to  us,  devoid  of  talents.  After  a  develop¬ 
ment  which  was  sometimes  too  subtle,  we  managed  to 
detect  the  filiation  between  his  artistic  and  his  liter¬ 
ary  ideas.  Even  when  he  descended  from  the  sum¬ 
mits  of  Art  he  retained  his  principles.  Baudelure 
was  not  only  a  critic  of  authority,  he  was  moreover 
au  amateur.  He  had  studied  the  collections  of  en¬ 
gravings  at  the  great  hbrary  and  knew  every  cele¬ 
brated  work. 

We  might  speak  of  the  articles  he  scattered  in 
reviews  and  newspapers  ;  but  some  of  these  articles 
are  not  worthy  of  Baudelaire. 

Theophile  Gautier — who  knew  Baudelaire  inti¬ 
mately  and  loved  him  well,  for  he  was  an  upright, 
honest,  grateful  nature  —  says :  “  We  have  read  in 
Nathaniel  Hawthorne’s  Tales  the  description  of  a 
singular  garden  where  a  toxicological  botanist  col¬ 
lected  the  flora  of  poisonous  plants.  These  plants, 
with  oddly  shaped  leaves  of  a  black-green  or  min¬ 
eralized  glaucoma,  as  if  tinctured  with  sulphate  of 
copper,  have  a  sinister  and  formidable  beauty. 
Despite  their  charm,  one  feels  they  are  dangerous. 
They  have  in  their  haughty,  enticing  or  pterfidieus 
attitude,  consciousness  of  immense  power  or  irre¬ 
sistible  seduction.  Acrid,  violent,  giddy  perfumes 
are  exhaled  from  their  ferociously  pied  and  spotted 
flowers,  whose  color  is  a  purple,  like  clotted  blood, 
or  chlorotic  white.  In  their  poisonous  calyxes  dew 
becomes  aqua  tqffana,  and  nothing  flies  around 
them  but  cantharides,  armored  in  green,  gold,  or 
steel-blue  flies,  whose  bite  produces  carbuncles. 
Euphorbia,  aconite,  hemlock,  belladonna,  and  hen¬ 
bane,  in  that  garden,  mingle  the'r  cold  virus  to  the 
ardent  poisons  of  India  and  the  Tropics.  The 
manehineel  bears  there  its  little  apples,  mortal  as 
them  which  hung  from  the  Tree  of  Knowledge. 
The  Upas-tree  there  distils  its  milky  sap  more  cor¬ 
rosive  than  aqua  fortis.  Above  the  garden  floats  a 
7nal  aria,  .which  giddies  birds  that  cross  the  pesti¬ 
lential  vapor.  Nevertheless,  the  Doctor’s  daughter 
lives  with  impunity  in  these  mephitic  miasms.  Her 
lungs  breathe  without  danger  this  air,  in  which  any 
person  other  than  her  father  and  herself  would  in¬ 
hale  certain  death.  She  makes  herself  nosegays  of 
these  flowers,  she  wreathes  them  round  her  head, 
she  perfumes  her  bosom  with  them,  she  nibbles 
their  petals  as  young  girls  bite  roses.  Slowly  sat¬ 
urated  with  venomous  saps,  she  herself  has  bwome 
a  living  poison  which  neutralizes  all  venom.  Her 
beauty,  hke  that  of  the  plants  in  the  garden,  has 
something  suspicious,  fatal,  and  morbid  about  it. 
Her  blue-black  hair  forms  a  sinister  contrast  with 
her  dull,  greenish,  pallid  complexion,  amid  which 
bursts  a  mouth  which  looks  as  if  it  had  been  crim¬ 
soned  with  some  ensanguined  berry.  An  insane 
smile  reveals  teeth  set  in  gums  of  sombre  red,  and 
her  fixed  eyes  fascinate  like  those  of  serpents.  She 
seems  like  one  of  those  women  of  Java,  those  vam¬ 
pires  of  love,  whose  passion  exhausts  in  a  fortnight’s 
time  a  Europ^n’s  blood,  marrow,  and  soul.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  Doctor’s  daughter  is  a  maiden,  and  lan¬ 
guishes  in  solitude.  Love  tries  in  vain  to  domesti- 
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cate  itself  in  this  atmosphere,  as  she  can  live  in  no 
other.  We  hare  never  read  Charles  Baudelaire’s 
FUurs  du  Mai  without  involuntarily  thinking  of 
this  tale  bv  Hawthorne.  They  hav^  those  sombre 
and  metallic  colors,  those  verdigris  foliations,  and 
those  giddy  odors.  His  muse  is  like  the  Doctor’s 
daughter,  which  no  poison  can  attaint,  but  whose 
complexion  betrays  by  its  bloodless  cadaverousness 
the  atmosphere  in  which  she  lived.”  This  compari¬ 
son  pleased  Baudelaire.  He  delighted  to  recognize 
in  it  the  personification  of  his  talents.  He  gloried, 
too,  in  Victor  Hugo’s  expression :  “  You  have  en¬ 
dowed  the  heavens  of  art  with  an  indescribable 
macabrian  ray ;  you  have  created  a  new  thrill.” 

Poets  understand  poets.  The  flower  doubtless 
may  give  death,  but  its  corolla  of  purple,  gold,  and 
black  velvet  allures  and  fascinates.  It  is  a  man- 
chineel-tree,  in  whose  shade  no  one  should  rest,  but 
one  is  tempted  to  go  near  to  pluck  the  deadly 
apples  and  admire  the  flexible  branches.  Baude¬ 
laire  should  be  studied  as  a  moral  curiosity.  We 
should  note  his  exquisite  form  while  regretting  that 
it  does  not  contain  healthier  and  more  humane 
ideas.  “  The  question  here  is  art,  nothing  but  art.” 
Was  Baudelaire  the  architect  of  his  misfortune  ? 
1  doubt  it  To  ascertain  the  secret  sorrows,  the 
terrible  deceptions,  the  infinite  griefs  of  any  man, 
we  must  fathom  his  heart  of  hearts.  Baudelaire 
was  a  sick  poet.  Had  that  sombre-colored,  poison¬ 
ous  perfumed,  melancholy  flower  been  transplanted 
in  some  shady  garden,  and  watered  by  tender 
hands,  —  the  hands  of  a  sister  or  a  mother,  —  may 
be,  while  retaining  its  perfection  of  form  and  its 
violent  tones,  it  h^  at  last  ceased  to  exhale  per¬ 
nicious  vapors. 

THE  FIRST  USE  OF  GAS  IN  LONDON. 

Those  sanguine  and  patient  enthusiasts,  the  al¬ 
chemists,  were  not  by  any  means  the  jugglers  and 
charlatans  they  are  commonly  supposed  to  have  been. 
Disdainers  of  dogmas,  earnest  searchers  for  new 
truths,  strenuous  navigators  in  the  advanced  trench¬ 
es  of  scientific  discovery,  putting  nature  to  the  rack, 
forcing  her  by  steel  and  fire  to  disclose  her  secrets 
after  the  dumbness  of  long  ages,  —  those  laborious 
men  broke  up  the  old  ground  of  Aristotle,  and  sank 
deep  the  piles  on  which  modern  medicine  and  mod¬ 
em  chemistry  have  reared  their  vast  but  still  un¬ 
completed  palaces.  They  first  struck  the  lodes, 
which  have  since  widened  into  richer  veins.  To  re¬ 
proach  them  because  they  sought  for  impossibilities 
IS  like  striking  the  infant  because  it  cannot  at  once 
s^ak.  We  must  not  forget  that  modern  science 
has  shown  that  there  were  germs  of  truth  even  in 
their  wildest  dreams.  The  great  Liebig  can  manu¬ 
facture  gems  by  chemical  combinations ;  he  has  pub¬ 
licly  expressed  the  opinion  that  we  shall,  before  long, 
learn  how  to  make  gold ;  and  we  must  remember 
that  if  a  common  basis  of  all  minerals  was  once 
found,  gold-making  would  be  the  smallest  of  the 
benefits  mankind  would  derive  from  the  vast  dis¬ 
covery. 

The  early  alchemists  obtained  a  great  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  natural  objects  by  their  ceaseless 
and  prolonged  experiments.  It  was  they  who  dis¬ 
covered  alcohol :  that  mingled  curse  and  blessing. 
They  first  taught  us  the  use  of  mineral  medicines. 
Basil  Valentine  devoted  half  his  adventurous  life  to 
the  study  of  the  medicinal  properties  of  antimony. 
Paracelsus  brought  from  the  East  opium,  the  pain¬ 
killer,  in  all  its  compounds.  It  was  an  alchemist 


who  discovered  phosphorus.  Lastly,  it  was  Van 
Helmont,  an  alchemist,  who  first  analyzed  atmos-  { 
pheric  fur,  and  discovered  that  it  is  composed  of 
gases.  In  the  Spa  waters  of  Germany  he  first  ob¬ 
served  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  learned  to  distinguish 
it  as  a  distinct  elastic  aeriform  substance  to  be  elicit¬ 
ed  only  by  chemical  decomposition,  and  consider¬ 
ing  it  as  more  of  an  essence  than  common  atmos¬ 
pheric  air,  he  gave  it  the  German  name  of  GheUt 
(ghost  or  spirit),  from  whence  comes  our  English 
word  gas.  This  great  discovery  dates  about  1624. 

The  Baconic  theory,  promulgated  and  acted 
upon  centuries  before  Bacon  translated  it  into  his 
own  beautiful  and  sound  English,  led  rapidly  to  the 
development  of  experimental  philosophy.  Wise 
men  began,  after  wasted  centuries,  to  regard  finality 
dogmas  as  only  fit  for  men  whose  minds  had  ceased 
to  grow,  or  men  who  benefited  by  the  dogmas  they 
inculcated.  Nothing  now  was  to  be  believed  that 
could  not  be  verified  by  experiment ;  no  theories 
were  to  be  admitted  that  did  not  bear  the  test  of 
experiment  and  varied  observation.  A  wise  humil¬ 
ity  took  the  place  of  the  old  mischievous  and  ag¬ 
gressive  dogmatism.  Even  Newton  when  he  was  . 
vouchsafed  glimpses  of  the  divine  secrets,  confessed 
that  his  theory  of  gravitation  was  only  the  locum 
tenens  for  some  greater  and  more  central  truth  yet 
to  be  discovered.  In  every  nation  the  new  philoso¬ 
phy  was  colored  by  the  national  character :  in  France 
It  became  sceptical  and  mathematical :  in  Germany, 
more  abstract  and  generalizing  ;  in  England,  more 
practical  and  energetic.  As  the  new  science  had 
always  special  topics  on  which  it  was  engaged,  it 
often  happened  that,  with  so  many  thousand  oteerv- 
ers,  many  of  its  most  useful  discoveries  were  made 
simultaneously  in  several  countries.  A  long  range 
of  semi-discoveries  in  England,  France,  and  Ger¬ 
many  led  slowly  up  to  the  great  results  of  Watt  and 
his  steam-engine.  In  older  times  such  secrets  were 
sought  for  by  fewer  miners.  The  field  of  knowledge 
was  indeed  but  a  small  spot  then. 

As  it  was  with  steam,  so  it  was  with  gas.  Van 
Helmont’s  discoveries  lay  apparently  dormant  for 
many  years,  but  they  were  not  forgotten.  Scientific 
curiosity  was  approaching  them  by  analysis,  and 
already  the  first  truths  had  grown  and  put  forth 
branches  in  that  vast  collection  of  observations,  at 
first  so  often  timid  and  puerile,  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.  In  1667,  a  Mr.  Shirley,  a  gentleman 
living  at  Wigan,  wrote  to  describe  a  series  of  ex¬ 
periments  he  had  commenced  in  1659  on  the  waters 
of  a  burning  spring  on  the  Warrington  road.  This 
water  burnt  like  oil  when  a  candle  was  applied  to 
its  surfkce,  being  impregnated  with  carburetted  hjr- 
drogen  gas  tVom  the  coal  seams  that  underlaid  it 
Shirley,  a  thoughtful  man,  saw  at  once  that  it  was 
not  the  water  that  burned,  but  only  some  emanation 
from  the  coaly  earth.  This  he  proved  by  draining 
the  place  and  then  setting  fire  to  the  dry  earth, 
which  threw  up  a  cone  of  flame  as  wide  as  a  hat 
and  a  foot  and  a  half  high.  This  flame  ho  proved 
he  could  extinguish  by  water. 

Boyle  carried  fiirther  and  gave  more  popularity 
to  Van  Helmont’s  experiments.  He  proved  that 
fixed  air  and  inflammable  air  are  elastic  fluids  capa¬ 
ble  of  being  exhibited  unmixed  with  common  air. 

In  1726,  Dr.  Hefler  Hales  distilled  coal,  obtained 
gas,  and  observed  and  noted  down  its  elasticity.  In 
1733,  the  Philosophical  Transactions  record  some 
valuable  and  suggestive  experiments  made  in  a  c^- 

Eit  belonging  to  Sir  James  Lowther,  near  White- 
aven,  in  Cumberland.  The  pit  was  near  the  full 
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sea-mark,  and  intended  to  drain  a  neighboring 
colliery.  When  the  pit  was  sunk  forty-two  fathoms 
from  the  surface,  the  workers  came  on  a  six-inch  hed 
of  black  stone,  full  of  clefts,  under  which  lay  a  seam 
of  coal.  When  this  black  stone  was  pierced",  a 
quantity  of  damp  corrupted  air  came  bubbling 
torongh  the  water  with  a  hissing  noise.  On  a  star¬ 
tled  workman  putting  a  candle  towanls  it,  the  water 
caught  fire  and  rose  m  a  wave  of  flame  two  yards 
high.  This  frightened  the  men  so  much  that  they 
beat  out  the  fire  with  their  hats,  then  ran  to  the 
rope  and  escaped  up  the  pit. 

The  steward  of  the  works  then  came  down,  and 
again  lit  the  gas,  which  soon  rose  and  covered  the 
bottom  of  the  pit  a  yard  deep.  Extinguishing  the 
flame,  the  men,  who  had  returned,  opened  a  larger 
aperture  in  the  bed  of  black  stone.  This  time  the 

fas  flared  three  yards  high,  and  almost  stifled  them. 

Jnable  to  flap  it  out  with  their  hats,  they  got  down 
a  spout  from  a  cistern  and  so  extinguished  it.  After 
this,  no  candles  were  allowed  in  the  pit  till  the  coal 
was  reached,  and  a  tube  carried  into  the  open  air  to 
carry  off  the  gas.  This  stream  of  gas  continued 
unab.atcd  in  strength  or  quantity  for  several  years. 
Many  savans  came  to  collect  this  strange  form  of  air 
in  bladders.  Some  of  it  was  taken  to  the  Royal 
Society,  and  there  burnt,  to  the  delight  of  the 
wigged  philosophers.  A  small  pipe  was  first  put  into 
the  bladder,  and  the  gas  pressed  through  that  into 
the  flame  of  a  candle.  Still,  no  glimmering  of  its 
vast  capabilities  of  usefulness  broke  upon  the  savans. 
They  were  not  quite  ripe  for  that  discovery  yet.  It 
was  observed  that  sparks  would  not  light  it ;  so  the 
workmen  used  flint  and  steel  in  the  dark  passages, 
and  toiled  on  by  the  miserable  and  momentary 
twinklings.  After  the  tube  was  fixed,  the  pit  was 
no  more  troubled  with  the  mysterious  “  damp  and 
corrupt  air,”  which  would  burn  after  being  kept  a 
whole  month  in  a  bladder.  In  1726,  “the  inge¬ 
nious  ”  Dr.  Stephen  Hales  first  obtained  gas  by  dis¬ 
tilling  coal ;  but  his  experiments  were  rather  with  a 
view  to  observe  the  elasticity  than  the  inflammability 
of  the  new  vapor. 

In  1739,  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Clayton,  Dean  of 
Kildare  and  brother  of  one  of  Boyle’s  correspond¬ 
ents,  came  a  step  or  two  nearer  to  the  bright  secret. 
He  went  to  see  a  ditch  near  Wig.an  (probably  Mr. 
Shirley’s  spring),  because  he  heard  that  the  water 
there  would  burn  like  brandy,  would  boil  eggs,  and 
thirty  years  before  had  actually  boiled  a  piece  of 
beef ;  but  was  now  much  less  fierce,  especially  after 
rain. 

Some  e.xperiments,  not  unlike  Shirley’s,  soon  con¬ 
vinced  Mr.  Clinton  that  it  was  not  water  that  really 
fed  the  fire.  Digging  down  half  a  yard,  he  found  a 
shaly  coal,  which  yielded  an  inflammable  vapor. 
To  prove  the  vapor  came  from  the  coal,  Mr.  Clay¬ 
ton  distilled  some  coal.  From  this  he  obtained, 
first,  a  black  oil  (tar),  and,  lastly,  a  spirit  so  intrac¬ 
table  as  to  force  the  luting  of  his  ve.ssels,  break  the 
glasses,  and  eventually  catch  fire  when  a  candle  came 
near  it.  He  repeated  the  experiments  with  a  blad¬ 
der;  but  they  attracted  but  little  notice.  They 
harmonized  with  no  fashionable  and  popular  theory 
of  the  day,  and  were  therefore  disr^arded ;  but 
still  the  secret  was  unravelling.  Van  Helmont  had 
decomposed  air ;  Shirley  had  observed  that  certain 
air  rising  from  the  earth  would  burn ;  the  White¬ 
haven  men  had  shown  that  inflammable  air  could  be 
kept  in  bladders ;  and  now  the  learned  Dean  proved 
that  it  could  be  obtained  by  distillation  from  coal. 
In  1767,  Dr.  Watson  (a^rwards  Bishop  of  Llan- 


daff)  ascertained  that  gas  retained  Its  inflammabili¬ 
ty  and  elasticity  whatever  quantity  of  water  it  had 
pa-ssed  through.  Van  Helmont  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First.  It  was  not  till  1792  (George, 
the  Third)  that  the  new  discovery  was  turned  to  the 
benefit  of  mankind  and  the  promotion  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  Hitherto  it  had  been  a  mere  firework  to 
amuse  philosophical  societies  and  puzzle  coal-miners. 
In  1792,  the  new  spirit  set  to  work,  and  began  his 
long  task  in  earnest.  Cornwall  has  always  been 
famous  for  the  ingenious  and  practical  minds  that 
sprang  from  its  soil.  It  was  in  Cornwall  that  that 
extraordinary  man,  Trevethick,  first  drove  a  steam- 
carriage  along  a  public  road.  It  was  in  Cornwall 
that  gas  was  first  used  for  lighting  houses.  In  1 792, 
Mr.  Murdoch,  a  metal-founder  at  Redruth,  turned 
the  inflammable  air  to  account,  to  save  oil  and  can¬ 
dles.  He  distilled  gas  from  various  substances,  and 
lighted  his  own  house,  offices,  and  street.  He  used 
to  carry  bladders  of  it  to  use  at  night  in  his  little 
steam-carriage,  and  was  very  near  being  suspected 
of  witchcraft.  In  1 795,  he  proposed  to  Mr.  James 
Watt  to  take  out  a  patent  for  gas  as  a  substitute  for 
oil.  In  1797,  Watt  lit  up  with  gas  his  new  foundry 
at  Old  Cumnock,  in  Ayrshire;  and  in  1798  he  re¬ 
newed  his  experiment  on  a  more  ambitious  scale  at 
the  Soho  Foundry,  near  Birmingham.  He  also  con¬ 
trived  the  best  modes  of  preventing  the  smell  or  the 
smoke  of  gas  being  offensive. 

The  Peace  of  Amiens,  and  the  subsequent  rejoic¬ 
ing  in  1802,  gave  the  enterprising  discoverer  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  printing  his  thoughts  on  the  minds  of 
Birmingham  people.  On  that  occasion  he  illumi¬ 
nated  the  whole  front  of  his  works  with  various  de¬ 
vices,  and  the  Birmingham  mob  came  in  thousands 
to  gaze,  to  wonder,  and  admire. 

Mr.  Murdoch  had  had  many  difficulties  to  over¬ 
come.  But,  as  he  united  scientific  knowledge  with 
great  practical  skill,  his  perseverance  enabled  him  to 
finally  triumph.  The  retorts  first  used  by  him  were 
similar  in  form  to  the  common  glass  retorts  employed 
in  chemical  experiments ;  he  next  made  trial  of  cast- 
iron  cylinders,  containing  about  fifteen  pounds  of 
coals,  which  he  placed  perpendicularly  in  a  common 
portable  furnace ;  but  in  1802  he  had  recourse  to 
the  horizontal  mode  of  setting  them.  In  1804  and 
1805  he  varied  his  plans,  and  constructed  his  retorts 
with  an  aperture  or  door  at  each  end,  one  of  them 
for  introducing  the  coal,  and  the  other  for  taking 
out  the  coke ;  but  this  method  he  found  inconven¬ 
ient  and  troublesome.  In  the  works  which  were 
constructed  in  1805  and  1806,  for  Messrs.  Phillips 
and  Lee,  at  Manchester,  he  tried  one  of  a  different 
kind,  which  was  very  large,  and  had  the  form  of  a 
bucket  with  a  cover  to  it.  Into  this  a  loose  grate, 
or  iron  c.oge,  was  introduced,  for  holding  the  coal ; 
and  by  this  contrivance  the  whole  of  the  coke  could 
at  once  be  heaved  out  of  the  retort,  when  the  car¬ 
bonization  was  completed.  This  was  so  capacious 
as  to  contain  fifteen  hundred-weight  of  coal,  but 
afterwards  sm.aller  sizes  In  an  elliptical  form  were 
tried.  These  were  found  to  produce  a  greater 
quantity  of  gM,  also  of  a  higher  degree  of  illuminat¬ 
ing  power,  indefatigable  in  the  pursuit  of  improve¬ 
ment,  be  made  a  great  number  of  experiments  in 
order  to  learn  under  what  circumstances  not  only 
the  best  gas,  but  the  largest  quantity  of  it,  could  be 
obtained. 

This  remarkable  man  also  used  quicklime  to  purify 
gas,  and  even  succeeded  in  removing  the  smell,  though 
at  the  expense  of  the  light.  He  tried  burners  of 
almost  every  possible  shape,  and  at  various  pres- 
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Mires.  He  tested  the  various  sorts  of  coal,  and  the 
relative  economy  of  gas  as  compared  with  candles. 
Watt,  Boulton,  Creighton,  and  all  the  leading  minds 
of  Birmingham,  aided  Murdoch  in  these  useful  re¬ 
searches. 

But  various  shafls  had  been  struck,  and  already 
another  passage  had  led  to  the  same  discovery.  In 
1801,  Mr.  AVatt,  going  over  to  Paris,  wrote  back  in 
alarm  to  Soho  to  tell  them,  for  Heaven’s  sake,  if 
they  intended  to  do  anything  with  Murdoch’s  light, 
to  do  it  at  once,  as  a  Frenchman,  named  Le  Bon, 
had  obtained  gas  by  distilling  wood,  had  lit  up  his 
own  house  and  garden,  and  now  proposed  to  light 
the  whole  city  of  Paris.  In  1803,  whde  the  inven¬ 
tion  still  lay  almost  unknown  beyond  the  Soho 
foundries,  a  Mr.  AVinsor  —  a  German,  who  had 
Anglicized  his  name  from  AVinzer  —  arrived  from 
Paris  and  publicly  announced  himself  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  and  inventor  of  gas-lighting.  lie  was  an 
ignorant,  boastful  man,  but  confident,  industrious, 
and  persevering.  It  was  supposed  he  had  been  one 
of  Le  Bon’s  assistants,  and  having  stolen  the  Pro¬ 
methean  secret,  had  taken  French  leave  of  his 
patron. 

He  knew  little  of  chemistry,  and  was  so  ignorant 
of  mechanics  that  he  could  scarcely  conduct  the 
erection  of  his  own  apparatus.  AATith  a  noisy  char¬ 
latanism  that  annoyed  people  of  sense,  this  German 
asserted  the  grandeur  of  his  discovery,  its  immense 
usefulness,  and  its  vast  pecuniary  value.  The  ad¬ 
venturer  at  once  obtained  a  hold  over  the  mind  of 
a  retired  coach-maker,  named  Kenzie,  who  lived  in 
Green  Street,  near  Hyde  Park,  and  this  patron  lent 
this  Donsterswivel  his  premises  for  gas-works.  The 
extraordinary  advantages  of  the  new  light  could 
not  be  concealed  or  denied,  and  in  May,  1804,  Mr. 
Winsor  obtained  a  patent  by  the  influence  of  his 
friends.  In  1803  and  1804,  he  first  exhibited  his 
plan  of  illumination  at  the  Lyceum  Theatre,  then 
a  great  resort  for  lecturers  and  painters  of  pano¬ 
ramas.  He  showed  the  manner  of  making  the  gas, 
and  conveying  it  round  and  up  and  down  a  house  ; 
he  also  explained  how  the  form  of  the  flame  could 
be  modified  by  the  shape  of  the  burner, — that  its 
intense  flame  would  not  be  extinguished  by  strong 
and  sudden  gusts  of  wind,  and  that  it  would  neither 
produce  smoke,  nor  scatter  dangerous  sparks.  The 
most  sceptical  could  not  deny  the  e.xistence  of  the 
light,  or  Its  brilliancy ;  but  the  pretensions  of  the 
lecturer  offended  and  irritated  many  who  were  ad¬ 
vocates  of  oil.  AA^insoris  calculations  of  profit  were 
extravagant,  his  theories  ludicrous  and  Impracti¬ 
cable,  his  exaggerations  manifest,  his  truthfulness 
not  always  too  palpable.  He  surrounded  himself 
with  low,  drunken  clerks  and  ignorant  smiths  and 
tinkers,  who  could  not,  and  would  not,  do  their  work 
well.  Tlie  gas  he  distilled  was  impure,  and  its  pun¬ 
gent  smell  annoyed  and  deterred  his  audience.  The 
man  whom  he  employed  to  lecture  used  to  be  often 
missing,  till  all  the  spectators  had  left  the  Lyceum 
in  disappointment  and  disgust  The  following  will 
give  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in  which  AVinsor 
met  all  objections,  —  many  of  them  stupid  and  ig¬ 
norant.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  his  p.amphlets  :  — 

Q.  AVill  your  plan  not  hurt  our  fisheries,  oil  and 
tallow  trade,  &c.,  nurseries  of  seamen,  &c.  ? 

A.  No :  they  must  increase  by  it,  because,  from 
saving  so  many  new  products  at  home,  we  increase 
our  exportations ;  we  can  afford  to  undersell  in 
every  roreign  market  all  we  gain  at  home  from 
worse  than  nothing,  from  miserable  smoke.  AVe 
can  employ  hundreds  of  more  vessels,  and  thou- 


I  sands  of  more  seamen,  for  the  benefit  of  our  nur¬ 
series. 

Q.  AVhat  will  become  of  our  tallow-chandlers, 
our  oilmen,  our  wick  and  snuffer  makers,  &c.  ? 

A.  They  may  all  work  for  exportation ;  that  is, 
become  either  exporters  themselves,  or  sell  to  mer¬ 
chants  who  export  in  general.  Thousands  of  chests, 
containing  twenty  to  a  hundred  dozen  of  indifferent 
candles,  are  annually  sent  from  Russia  all  the  world 
over.  I  trust  England  may  command  the  foreign 
markets  with  superior  candles  at  a  cheaper  rate. 

Q.  But  the  lamp-lighters  and  chimney-sweepers? 

A.  The  former  will  light  clearer  lamps  in  a  cleaner 
dress,  and  no  lor^er  annoy  the  street  jiassengers 
with  smoke  and  dirt  of  tram  oil.  As  for  the  poor 
chimney-sweepers,  I  hoj)e  they  will  get  a  more 
Chriatian-lUce  employment. 

Q.  Your  tulxa,  —  will  they  not  be  very  expen¬ 
sive  ? 

A.  They  will  not  be  half  the  expense  of  water- 
tubes,  nor  need  they  be  all  laid  under  ground ;  but 
may.  In  part,  be  carried  along  the  basements  of  the 
first  floors. 

Q.  Mischievous  people  will  destroy  them  ? 

A.  The  same  law  which  protects  our  windows  and 
street  lam()s  will  protect  our  light-tubes. 

Q.  AVill  not  the  tubes  burst,  and  be  often  out  of 
repair  ? 

A.  This  gas  cannot  possibly  burst  any  tube,  be¬ 
cause  it  is  above  a  thousand  times  lighter  than 
water.  It  is  elastic  and  compressible  to  the  highest 
degree,  and  has  no  affinity  either  to  steam  or  water. 
The  pressure  of  water  arises  from  its  gravity,  that 
of  steam  from  sudden  condensation,  neither  of  which 
can  In  the  least  affect  the  nature  of  the  cold  and 
subtle  fluid  of  gas.  The  hardest  frost  will  never 
hurt  it. 

In  the  mean  time  contemporaneous  and  more 
genuine  discoverers  were  also  working.  In  1802, 
Mr.  (afterwards  Dr.)  Henry,  lecturer  at  Manches¬ 
ter,  explained  bow  gas  was  produced,  and,  ignoring 
the  noisy  foreigner,  exhibited  gas  burning  In  an 
Argand  lamp,  on  Mr.  Munloch’s  plan.  He  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  obtaining  gas  from  wood,  peat,  oil,  and 
wax  as  easily  as  from  coal,  and  made  numerous 
careful  experiments  as  to  the  relative  value  of  coal 
as  a  light-producing  power.  He  also  especially 
studied  the  various  means  by  which  it  could  best  be 
purified. 

In  1806,  Mr.  Josiah  Pemberton,  an  intelligent 
and  Ingenious  man,  exhibited  various  forms  .of  gas¬ 
lights  in  front  of  his  manufactory  at  Birmingham, 
and  was  the  first  to  construct  gas  stoves  fur  the  sol¬ 
dering  required  in  the  button  factories ;  the  toy  fac¬ 
tories  also  soon  learned  the  value  of  the  new  power. 
This  useful  man  made  no  secret  of  his  inventions, 
and  the  artful  effrontery  and  calculating  selfishness 
of  meaner  men  benefited  by  his  frankneas.  It  is  re¬ 
ported  that  Mr.  Cook,  a  toy  manufacturer,  to  whom 
he  had  sold  a  stove,  received.  In  1810,  a  silver  med¬ 
al  for  its  discovery.  The  race  of  Cooks  has  not  by 
any  means  died  out 

In  1807  (August  16),  a  few  gentlemen,  including 
the  politically  celebrated  Alderman  AVood,  a  public- 
spirited  man,  however  fond  of  display,  lit  with  gas 
the  Golden  Lane  Brewery,  and  a  part  of  Beech  Street 
and  AVhitecross  Street  The  progress  of  even  the 
rudest  street  lighting  had  not  been  r^id  in  London. 
In  1417  (Henry  the  Fifth),  Sir  Henry  Barton, 
mayor  of  London,  required  every  citizen  to  hang 
out  a  lantern  after  dark  from  Haliowtide  to  Candle¬ 
mas.  Paris  was  not  lighted  till  1624  (Henry  the 
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Eighth).  In  1890  (William  the  Third),  a  special 
order  was  issued  in  London  for  citizens  to  hang  out 
lanterns  or  lamps  from  Michaelmas  to  Christmas. 
In  1716  #6eorg«  the  First),  housekeepers  were 
again  enjoined  by  an  act  of  the  Common  Council 
to  hang  out  lights  every  dark  night  from  six  to 
eleven  o’clock,  under  pain  of  a  penalty  of  one  shil¬ 
ling.  In  1736  (George  the  Second),  the  City  ap¬ 
plied  to  Parliament  for  an  act  to  enable  them  to 
erect  street  lamps;  and  in  1744,  the  year  before 
Culloden,  they  obtained  further  powers  for  lighting 
the  City.  The  admirable  way  in  which  they  com- 
idacently  performed  their  civilizing  task  may  be  seen 
in  Hogarth’s  picture  of  the  Arrest  of  the  Rake  in 
St  James’s  Street,  —  a  slovenly,  ragged,  tip^-look- 
ing  lad  is  on  an  awkward  ladder,  carelessly  filling  a 
clumsy  street-lamp  with  fish-oil,  which  he  is  ruthless¬ 
ly  slopping  over  on  the  richly  powdered  head  of  a 
dandy  beneath.  As  early  as  1 733  the  vigorous  town 
of  Birmingham  was  lit  by  street-lamps,  while  Lon¬ 
don,  less  progressive  and  more  conservative,  re¬ 
mained  three  years  later  wilfully  shutting  her  eyes 
to  the  necessity. 

In  the  mean  time,  ignorant,  impudent,  but  ener¬ 
getic  Winsor  went  on  confident  of  success,  gradually 
teaching  himself  the  secrets  of  his  own  subject. 
January  28,  1807,  the  strenuous  German  removed 
his  exhibition  to  Pall  Mall,  and  there  lighted  up  a 

Sart  of  the  street,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  dan- 
ies.  Gas  was  sneered  at  as  offensive,  dangerous, 
expensive,  and  unmanageable.  Winsor  was  the  butt 
of  the  day,  but  he  held  firm,  and  his  vanity  and 
cupidity  iron-plated  him  against  all  ridicule. 

He  projected  a  National  Heat  and  Light  Com¬ 
pany,  and  flung  out  pamphlets  to  flutter  through  the 
streets  and  spread  abroad  his  sanguine  hopes.  He 
spoke  of  royal,  noble,  and  scientific  patrons  in  his 
old  voluble  and  inflate  way,  talked  of  philanthropy 
(your  projector  always  does),  and  promised  that,  for 
five  pounds’  deposit,  any  person  could  be  secured  a 
handsome  annual  income  in  a  concern  whose  profits 
would  at  once  equal  those  of  the  New  River  Com¬ 
pany.  He  was  about,  he  said,  to  open  a  mine  of 
wealth  in  Britain,  and  add  to  the  despair  of  the  foes 
who  were  devising  her  ruin.  He  assured  the  gull- 
world  that  he  had  now  raised  gas  to  its  most  clari¬ 
fied  and  perfect  brilliance.  The  great  discovery, 
like  Aladdin’s  lamp,  had  got  into  bad  hands. 

Here  is  a  part  of  one  of  Mr.  Winsor’s  advertise¬ 
ments,  dated  1807:  “Official  experiments  proved 
one  chaldron  of  coal  to  contain  twenty-three  pounds 
two  shillings  in  value,  which  gives  above  two  hun¬ 
dred  and  forty-two  millions  for  the  yearly  consump¬ 
tion  of  the  realm.  The  estimated  savings  are  only 
rated  at  one  hundred  and  fourteen  millions  eight 
hundred  and  forty-five  thousand  two  hundred  and 
ninety-four  pounds,  all  costs  of  carbonizing,  &c.  de¬ 
ducted  ;  and  if  the  company  only  realize  one  tenth 
of  this  reiluced  sum,  each  five-pound  deposit  will 
secure  to  the  subscribers  five  hundred  and  seventy 
pounds  per  annum.  Wonderful  as  this  may  appear, 
the  estimates  and  experiments  will  stand  the  test  of 
the  best  calculators  and  chemists.”  Another  part 
of  his  scheme  was  to  impose  a  tax  upon  coals,  in 
order  to  promote  the  use  of  his  gas  and  coke  ;  this 
he  calculated  would  produce  a  revenue  of  ten  mil¬ 
lion  seven  hundred  and  fifty-one  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  to  the  government. 

In  1808,  Mr  Murdoch,  the  real  genius  of  the  dis¬ 
covery,  read  a  paper  to  the  Royal  Society,  clear, 
truthfiil,  and  simple,  to  show  how  largely  gas  had 
been  used  in  a  certain  extensive  factexy  (Messrs. 
L 


Philhps  and  Lee)  at  Manchester.  For  this  usefhl 
paper,  Mr.  Murdoch  received  Count  Rumford’s  gtfid 
m^al.  The  first  great  practical  success  of  gas  was 
here  related,  and  soon  became  popularly  known. 

Mr.  Murdoch  said :  “  The  wnole  of  the  rooms  of 
the  cotton-mill  of  Mr.  Lee,  at  Manchester,  which  is, 

I  believe,  the  most  extensive  in  the  United  King¬ 
dom,  as  well  as  its  counting-houses  and  store-rooms 
and  the  ac^jacent  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Lee,  are 
lighted  with  gas  flx>m  com.  The  total  quantity  of 
light  used  during  the  hours  of  burning  has  been  as¬ 
certained,  by  a  comparison  of  shadows,  to  be  about 
equal  to  the  light  which  two  thousand  five  hundred 
mould  candles,  of  six  to  the  pound,  would  give; 
each  of  the  candles  with  which  the  comparison  wm 
made  consuming  four  tenths  of  an  ounce  (one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  grains)  of  tallow  per  hour. 

The  burners  were  of  the  Argand  and  cockspnr  kind. 

The  number  used  was  nine  hundred  and  twenty- 
four,  requiring  an  hourly  supply  of  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  fifty  cubic  feet  of  cannel-coal  gas. 

The  annual  consumption  was  calculated  to  be  two 
thousand  five  hundred  cubic  feet  per  day,  requiring 
each  day  seven  hundred-weight  of  best  Wigan  com. 
The  annual  consumption  of  coal  would  be  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  ten  tons,  and  cost  one  hundred  and  twen¬ 
ty-five  pounds,  less  the  sale  of  coke  at  one  shilling 
and  fourpence  the  hundred  weight.  This  does  not 
include  the  sale  of  one  thoasand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  gallons  of  tar  annually  produced  from  the  coal. 
Allowing  for  interest  of  capital  sunk,  wear  and  tear, 
Mr.  Lee  calculated  his  annual  payment  for  gas  at 
about  six  hundred  pounds.  The  cost  of  candles 
would  have  been  about  two  thousand  pounds  annu¬ 
ally.  If  lights  were  burnt  three  hours  a  day 
throughout  the  year  instead  of  two,  Mr.  Murdoch 
calculated  the  cost  of  gas  at  ri.x  hundred  and  fift^ 
ounds,  and  tallow  candles  at  five  thousand  pounds. 

Ir.  Lee  stated  before  a  committee  of  the  House  of 
Commons  in  May,  1809,  that  half  a  cubic  foot  of 
gas  produced  in  one  hour  more  light  than  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seventy-five  grains  of  a  six  to  the  pound 
candle. 

In  1809,  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg  received  a  silver 
medal  from  the  Society  of  Arts  for  improvements 
in  gas  apparatus  for  factories.  In  this  same  year 
Winsor  and  his  Pall  Mall  patrons  applied  to  Parlia¬ 
ment  for  an  act  to  incorporate  a  company.  This 
was  the  origin  of  the  London  and  Westminster 
Chartered  Gas  Company.  The  capital  proposed  to 
be  raised  was  two  hundred  thoiftand  pounds.  Mr. 
Murdoch  opposed  them  warmly,  and  claimed  prior¬ 
ity  of  invention.  Sir  Humphiy  Davy  and  .James 
Watt  were  examined.  Both  the  applications  failed, 
owing  chiefly  to  the  prejudice  against  Winsor  and  tte 
horrible  scalping  given  to  Mr,  Accum,  one  of  the  di¬ 
rectors,  by  Mr.  Brougham,  who  ridiculed  his  math¬ 
ematics,  exposed  his  science,  and  disproved  his 
arithmetic.  Brougham,  like  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
laughed  gas-lighting  to  scorn.  Whether  he  ever 
proved  his  conversion  by  helping  to  start  a  new  gas 
company,  as  sir  Walter  did,  we  do  not  know.  1 

But  nothing  could  tire  out  Winsor.  In  1810,  j 
another  application  was  made  to  Parliament ;  and,  ; 
though  his  friends  encountered  some  opposition,  and  ! 
incurred  considerable  expense,  he  succeeded  in  ob¬ 
taining  an  act  to  authorize  a  royal  charter,  within 
three  years  from  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  act. 
Bnt  the  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  was  material¬ 
ly  altered,  and  certain  conditions  were  imposed, 
which  limited  the  company’s  powers  to  London, 
Westminster,  Southwark,  and  the  suburbs  adjacent. 
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Besides,  it  was  stipulated  that,  if  required,  thej 
should  contract  with  the  parishes  of  London,  West¬ 
minster,  and  Southwark,  to  furnish  a  stronger  and 
better  light,  and  at  a  cheaper  and  lower  price,  all 
expenses  included,  than  such  parishes  could  be 
supplied  with  oil,  if  lighted  in  the  usual  manner. 
Their  capital  was  limited  to  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds,  which  was  to  be  rtdsed  in  shares  of  fifty 
pounds  each.* 

Winsor  was  triumphant  at  last ;  but  he  was  only 
a  sham  discoverer,  and  one  feels  no  interest  in  his 
success.  All  the  first  attempts  at  gas-lighting,  by 
the  persons  who  afterwards  formed  the  Chartered 
Gas  Company,  were  made  in  Pall  Mall.  But  after 
they  became  a  It^alized  body,  they  purchased  the 
lease  of  a  large  wharf  and  premises  in  Canon  Row, 
Westminster ;  however  they  found  the  place  incon¬ 
venient,  and  were  afterwards  obliged  to  abandon  it. 
Their  experiments  at  this  place  were  very  expen¬ 
sive,  and  absorbed  nearly  the  whole  of  their  first 
deposits  of  ten  pounds  per  share  on  the  four  thou¬ 
sand  of  which  the  company  consisted. 

After  having  expended  so  much  with  Mr.  Winsor, 
and  the  first  deposits  being  exhausted,  with  little 
apparent  efiect,  the  proprietors  became  dissatisfied ; 
but  although  their  labors  had  been  attended  with 
no  profit,  and  with  very  little  fame,  they  steadily 
pursued  their  plans,  and  made  the  necessary  pur¬ 
chases  for  their  different  stations.  They  first  ob¬ 
tained  that  in  Peter  Street,  Westminster,  aflcr- 
wards  that  in  Curtain  Road,  and  lastly  that  in  Brick 
Lane. 

Still  the  company  went  on  in  full  belief  of  their 
own  principles,  and  laying  down  boldly  the  great 
central  mains  that  were  certain  soon  to  be  required. 
In  1813  they  appointed  Mr.  Samuel  Clegg  as  their 
«ngineer,  and  under  his  efforts  daylight  began  slow¬ 
ly  to  dawn.  Yet,  still  the  ten-pound  shares  would 
only  sell  for  two,  and  the  cry  was  for  more  and 
more  money.  Mr.  Clegg’s  experiments  were  not 
always  at  first  successful.  The  mains  he  laid  down 
were  too  small.  In  1813  the  terrorists  and  conser¬ 
vative  croakers  were  delighted  by  an  explosion 
happening  at  the  Westminster  Gas-works,  which 
knocked  down  two  nine-inch  walls,  scorched  Mr. 
Clegg’s  hair,  and  blew  off  his  hat.  A  committee  of 
the  Royal  Society  was  appointed  to  inquire  into 
this  accident,  and  the  report  of  that  b^y  gave 
confidence  to  the  public,  and  led  to  improvement  in 
gas  apparatus. 

Gas  now  flamed  up  brighter.  The  City  of  Lon¬ 
don  Company  was  started,  and  two  others  project¬ 
ed.  In  1816,  the  old  company  applied  for  power 
to  augment  their  capital  by  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  more.  This  they  obtained  under  restric¬ 
tions  from  the  Home  Department.  Soon  after,  Mr. 
Clegg,  inventor  of  the  gas-meter,  encouraged  cus¬ 
tomers  and  helped  to  preserve  gas  companies  from 
fraud.  Great  prejudice  against  gas,  however,  still 
continued.  On  the  debate  on  the  gas  bill,  June  11, 
1816,  the  tone  of  the  enlightened  House  was  against 
the  certain  injury  it  would  do  to  the  whale  fisheries, 
one  of  the  great  nurseries  of  our  navy.  Alderman 
Atkins  complained  of  the  exclusive  privileges 
claimed  by  this  bill,  and  that  the  measure  was 
likely  to  ruin  the  hardy  race  of  men  employed  in 
the  southern  and  Greenland  whale  fisheries,  in  each 
of  which  a  million  of  money  and  above  one  hun¬ 
dred  ships  were  employed.  If  the  bill  were  passed, 
it  would  throw  out  of  employ  ten  thousand  seamen. 


and  above  ten  thousand  ropemakers,  sailmakers, 
mastmakers,  &c.,  connected  with  that  trade. 

In  the  House  of  Lords,  the  danger  of  gas  monop¬ 
oly,  now  so  bitterly  felt  in  London,  was  c^arly  seen. 
The  Earl  of  Harrowby  observed  that  although  the 
bill  did  not  in  terms  give  a  monopoly,  yet  the  effect 
of  it,  by  giving  the  means  of  raising  an  additional 
capital  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds,  would  be 
in  all  probability  to  enable  the  company  to  destroy 
competition,  and  secure  to  themselves  a  monopoly. 
He  did  not  make  this  objection  with  a  view  to  the 
whale  fisheries,  admitting  that  they  ought  not  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  improvements  in  science,  but 
with  a  view  to  this  beautiful  and  excellent  light 
itself,  which  was  now  furnished  in  different  quarters 
of  the  town  by  private  companies,  and  this  corpora¬ 
tion  would,  by  this  bill,  possess  the  means  of  ex¬ 
tinguishing  those  private  companies,  and  securing  to 
themselves  a  monopoly.  The  old  ignorant  pref¬ 
erence  of  class-interests  over  the  interests  of  man¬ 
kind  at  large. 

In  1814,  when  the  Royal  Society  visited  the  Lon¬ 
don  Gas  Works,  there  was  only  one  gasometer, 
holding  fourteen  thousand  cubic  feet  of  gas.  When 
Sir  William  Congreve  reported  on  them  in  1822, 
the  Peter  Street  station  alone  was  producing  annu¬ 
ally  one  hundred  and  eleven  million  three  hundred 
and  eighty-four  thousand  cubic  feet  of  ga-x.  There 
were  annually  used  in  London  three  hundred  and 
ninety-seven  million  cubic  feet,  lighting  sixty-one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  five  private  and  seven 
thousand  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  street  lam|)s. 
This  did  not  include  several  private  companies. 
Yet  gas  was  still  so  little  used  iii  the  poorer  dis¬ 
tricts,  that  in  the  Whitechapel  works  two  large 
canvas  hags  were  used  as  "asoiueters. 

In  1827,  the  number  ot  public  gas  companies  in 
the  United  Kingdom  amounted  to  two  hundred. 
The  young  giant  grew  fast.  The  gas-pipcs  in  and 
round  Lon<lon  now  extend  over  upwards  of  two 
thousand  miles,  and  are  still  extending  as  fast  as  the 
feelers  of  Victor  Hugo’s  terrible  sea-monster. 

What  became  of  Winsor  we  do  not  know.  It  is 
certain  that  he  became  rich,  but  was  probably  el¬ 
bowed  out  with  all  his  bluster  and  pretension,  when 
grave,  thoughtful,  practical  merchants  took  up  the 
question,  anil  began  to  distinctly  work  out  some  new 
road  to  wealth.  It  was  only  the  other  day  that, 
pacing  silently  down  the  solemnly  yet  vulgar  Avenue 
des  Mar^chaux  at  Pere  la  Chaise,  we  came  upon  his 
pompous  tomb,  arched  and  ornamented  in  the  cold 
sham  Greek  manner,  and  crowned  with  a  huge 
bronze  tripod  surmounted  by  gilt  flames  :  the  tomb 
of  a  charlatan,  buried  in  the  charlatan  manner. 

In  1792  the  blue  gas  flame  first  sprang  hissing  up 
to  do  real  work  for  man,  when  Mr.  Munloch  applied 
a  light  to  the  pungent  cofil  spirit.  It  is  now  1867, 
and  we  are  still  far  from  comfortable  with  our 
new  servant.  Its  price  in  London  is  enormous, 
arbitrary,  and  artificial,  and  the  gas  itself  gets  daily 
feebly  paler  and  more  full  of  carbon,  in  spite  of  all 
the  progre.ss  of  science.  It  is  also  still  necessary  to 
discover  some  means  by  whieh,  when  gas  is  burnt  in 
sitting-rooms,  the  air  can  be  kept  moderately  cool 
and  moist. 


DR.  VELPEAU. 

[Translated  for  Eriar  Satdroit  firom  the  Paris  Magaxint.] 
Born  in  1795  at  La  Brhche,  a  small  village  of 
Indre- and -Loire  County,  Alfred  Louis  Arniand 
Marie  Velpeau  was  the  son  of  a  mere  blacksmith 


*  One  of  Wiosor’i  shares  is  In  the  possession  of  the  writer. 
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and  farrier.  His  father,  unconsciously  imbued  with 
that  law  of  the  Egyptians  which  required  a  son  to 
exercise  his  father’s  profession,  reckoned  upon  his 
son’s  succeeding  to  the  forge,  and  he  initiated  him 
from  his  earliest  years  into  the  mysteries  of  his  art. 
So  young  Alfred  handled  from  his  earliest  youth 
horses’  hoofs,  iron,  and  hammers,  but  he  felt  no  great 
enthusiasm  for  any  of  them.  As  soon  as  he  had  a 
moment  of  repose,  instead  of  employing  it  in  play¬ 
ing  with  the  children  of  his  age,  he  went  to  the  back 
part  of  the  shop,  and  there,  seated  on  the  anvil,  with 
bis  head  buried  in  his  hands,  he  taught  himself  all 
alone  to  read  and  to  write.  Having  discovered  in 
the  drawer  of  an  old  table  a  Traitt  (Tllippiatrique, 
and  a  work  entitled  Le  Medecin  des  Pauvres,  he 
began  to  read  them  earnestly.  Then  he  reread 
them,  analyzed  them,  and  made  himself  so  thor¬ 
oughly  master  of  their  contents,  one  fine  morning 
he  woke  thinking  himself  learned,  and  he  began  to 
give  consultations  to  the  people  of  the  neighborhood. 
He  even  acquired  some  reputation  and  attracted 
the  attention  of  one  of  his  neighbors,  a  wealthy 
farmer,  who,  seeing  the  “  brat  ”  was  of  the  stuff  of 
which  something  could  be  made,  proposed  to  the 
father  to  allow  him  to  attend  the  lessons  his  own 
children  received.  Young  Velpeau  profited  so 
much  by  these  lessons,  that  his  benefactor  wished  to 
make  a  doctor  of  him  for  the  benefit  of  the  village. 
Velpeau’s  father,  to  whom  the  farmer  communicated 
his  plan,  objected  at  first,  but  at  last  yielded,  and  in 
1816  Velpeau  set  out  for  Tours.  He  was  at  once 
connected  with  the  hospital.  Finding  himself  at 
last  in  his  element,  he  employed  all  his  time  in 
educating  himself.  He  taught  himself  not  only 
medicine,  but  Latin,  French,  history,  and  geogra¬ 
phy.  Fifteen  months  of  stublxjrn  work  won  for  him 
the  place  of  resident  student  Alter  a  brilliant  ex¬ 
amination  the  title  of  Health  Officer  was  awarded, 
with  a  salary  of  forty  dollars  a  year !  His  benefac¬ 
tor’s  dream  was  fulfilled,  and  every  day  the  village 
of  La  Brfeche  impatiently  expected  the  arrival  of 
its  new  physician.  Nevertheless,  on  the  other  hand. 
Tours  began  to  be  filled  with  the  noise  of  young 
Velpeau’s  success,  and  the  new  health  officer,  in¬ 
toxicated  by  this  beginning  of  success,  determined 
to  go  to  Paris  to  complete  his  studies.  He  began, 
from  the  day  he  formed  this  resolution,  to  lead  a 
life  of  privation  and  suffering.  He  laid  by  a  little 
money,  which  slowly  accumulated  with  the  fees  he 
received  from  visits  paid  to  some  clients  which  his 
professors  threw  into  his  way.  He  lived  on  so  lit¬ 
tle,  and  saved  so  much,  that  he  was  able  at  the  end 
of  two  years  to  bid  farewell  to  Tours,  and  set  out 
for  Pans. 

When  he  reached  Paris,  young  Velpeau  rented  a 
modest  garret,  for  which  he  paid  two  dollars  a 
month,  and  began,  with  more  ardor  than  ever,  his 
life  of  labor  and  privation.  The  greater  part  of  his 
savings  went  to  buy  books.  His  whole  time  was 
divided  between  the  hospital,  the  medical  lectures, 
and  the  dissecting-rooms,  in  which  he  pursued  the 
study  of  anatomy  with  glowing  enthusiasm.  Never¬ 
theless,  his  resources  gave  out.  The  Tours’s  phy¬ 
sicians,  his  old  professors,  sent  him  some  money. 
At  last,  in  1821,  his  labor  was  rewarded.  lie  was 
awarded  a  prize  at  the  dissecting-room,  and  ob¬ 
tained,  after  a  brilliant  concours,  the  place  of  dem¬ 
onstrator  of  anatomy.  In  this  way  Velpeau  made 
his  entrance  in  the  medical  career  by  a  victory  in 
the  perilous  struggles  of  concours,  which  were  to 
lead  him  by  a  senes  of  glorious  halts  far  beyond  the 
goal  his  ambition  first  set.  He  tasted  by  this  vic¬ 


tory  one  of  the  greatest  delights  a  valiant,  proud 
soul  can  feel,  —  the  lawful  pride  of  owing  nothing 
to  any  one  for  his  advancement.  In  1823  he  re¬ 
ceived  his  doctor’s  diploma.  Those  were  the  hal¬ 
cyon  days  of  private  teaching.  Young  men  —  now 
our  glories  —  scattered  among  the  ranks  of  youths 
whose  lives  they  shared,  prolific  seed  and  salutary 
examples.  Velpeau  opened  several  classes  at  the 
dissecting-room.  He  alternately  taught  there  anat¬ 
omy,  surgical  pathology,  and  operative  medicine. 
Appointed  surgeon  of  La  Pitie  Hospital  in  1830,  he 
was  elected  two  years  afterwards  a  member  of  the 
Academy  of  Medicine,  and  became  in  1835,  after  a 
very  remarkable  concours  —  in  which  he  defeated 
Lisfranc  his  rival  —  Professor  of  Clinical  Surgery. 

A  few  years  afterwards,  in  1842,  Baron  Larrey 
died.  Larrey  was  the  celebrated  surgeon  of  the 
armies  of  Napoleon  I.,  and  followed  Uiem  every¬ 
where,  to  Madrid,  to  Moscow,  to  Austerlitz,  to  Wa¬ 
terloo,  where  he  was  wounded  and  made  prisoner, 
and  of  whom  Napoleon  said  :  “  He  is  the  honcstest 
man  in  the  world  ;  were  the  army  to  raise  a  column 
to  gratitude,  't  would  raise  it  to  him.”  Larrey’s 
death  left  vacant  a  seat  in  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
Several  candidates  entered  the  fiald.  Velpeau  had 
the  honor  of  being  elected.  The  day  he  toA  pos¬ 
session  of  the  seat  be  said,  with  an  agitated  voice  to 
his  colleagues  these  simple  words  wliich  expressed 
everything :  “  I  could  never  have  believed,  gentle¬ 
men,  I  should  one  day  rise  so  high,  setting  out  so 
low.”  One  of  his  friends,  congratulating  him  on 
his  new  success,  told  him  of  the  anger  of  one  of  his 
rivals,  who,  having  several  times  appeared  in  vain 
as  a  candidate,  bitterly  blamed  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  for  its  new  selection,  and  criticised  Vel¬ 
peau  every  way,  even  to  his  academical  laurel-em¬ 
broidered  costume.  Dr.  Velpeau  replied  with  his 
arch  smile  :  “  I  am  not  a  bit  astonished  ;  he  is  quite 
right  to  criticise  the  laurels  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences,  they  are  too  green  for  him.” 

Dr.  Velpeau  was  a  man  of  average  height,  thin 
and  stiff.  He  always  wore  a  black  frock  coat,  with 
broad  velvet  lappets,  adorned  with  the  red  rosette  of 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor.  His  walk  was  alert 
and  juvenile.  Nevertheless,  his  long,  white  hair  and 
the  wrinkles  which  furrowed  his  brow  showed  him 
to  be  an  old  man.  His  head  was  set  off  b^  a  high, 
thick,  white  cravat,  which  was  really  a  pdlory  of 
starch,  adorned  with  a  small  knot,  which  was  so 
stiff  it  would  have  seemed  eternal,  but  for  the  inva¬ 
riable  spotlessness  of  the  cravat.  His  mouth  was 
large,  turned  up  in  the  corners,  and  animated  by  a 
jeering,  satiric^,  sceptical  smile,  the  ordinary  mark 
of  Science’s  favorites.  His  small,  black,  very  bril¬ 
liant,  searching  eyes  were  hidden  with  archness  and 
petulance  under  long,  thick  eyebrows,  which  were 
quite  legendary  in  Paris.  His  whole  physiognomy 
was  illuminated  with  that  indescribable  light  which 
does  not  shine  on  the  face  of  ordinary  men. 

Velpeau  was  no  orator.  He  never  adorned  his 
phrase.  Clearness  and  concision  were  enough  for 
him.  When  he  rose  to  speak,  he  was  listened  to 
with  attention,  because  he  made  his  speeches  inter¬ 
esting  by  the  immense  learning  he  exhibited  in  them 
and  by  the  e.xtreme  logic  of  his  reasoning.  Un¬ 
equalled  as  a  clinical  lecturer,  his  diagnosis  was 
rapid  and  sure,  and  his  hand  was  adroit  and  steady, 
even  to  the  day  before  his  death,  despite  his  great 
age  (seventy-three),  and  despite  the  accident  (an 
anatomical  puncture)  which  deprived  him  ahnost  '■ 
entirely  of  the  use  of  his  right  forefinger.  It  was  1 
especially  as  a  professor  that  Velp>eau  was  really  a  i 
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remarkable  man.  To  a  solid  and  wide  personal 
experience  he  joined  a  profound  study  of  others’ 
works.  “  He  was,”  as  Gerdy  said,  speaking  of  the 
ideal  professor,  “  that  rare  man  who  joined  to  an 
extensive  and  tenacious  memory  of  facts  a  sure 
judgment  to  appreciate  them  and  a  severe  reason¬ 
ing  to  deduce  the  consequences  of  them.  He  was 
the  industrious  bee,  which,  levying  its  contributions 
everywhere,  makes  out  of  the  collection  amassed 
by  its  labor  a  delicious  honey  which  is  useful  to  the 
whole  human  race.”  Medical  science  owes  several 


valuable  works  and  a  great  many  interesting  me-  voyage 
moirs  to  this  illustrious  master.  He,  moreover,  in-  “  Yo 


“  Well,  why  sha’n’t  1  die  in  La  Brbche  ?  I  was 
bom  there.” 


THE  JOURXEY  TO  JUTLAND. 

[Tranilated  for  Emr  Satubdat  from  Der  Bazar.] 
Whex  I  was  about  twelve  years  old  my  Aunt 
took  a  journey. 

She  lived  in  Copenhagen ;  and  as  my  Aunt,  ac¬ 
cording  to  her  own  account,  had  been  out  of  health 
for  several  years,  the  doctor  at  last  advised  a  sea- 


vented  or  improved  several  suigical  instruments. 

Three  reproaches  were  commonly  made  against 
Velpeau.  Unprofessional  people  complained  that 
he  “  did  not  believe  in  medicine.”  They  did  not 
know  that  Velpeau  was  a  sceptic  in  everything. 
Besides,  he  was  not  a  physician  ;  he  was  a  surgeon. 
“  He  knew  what  a  cent  is  worth,”  the  malicious 
said.  It  was  true.  Great  as  his  fortune  was,  the 
illustrious  surgeon  lived  very  plainly  and  very  fru¬ 
gally.  When  he  received  annually  his  pupils  at  his 
charming  country  seat,  he  proved  a  generous  host. 
In  this  connection,Jet  me  relate  an  adventure  which 
befell  ^Im  years  ago,  and  which  he  told  us  one  day 
in  these  words  :  “  Once  upon  a  time,  at  my  hour  of 
consultation,  I  received  the  visit  of  a  young  man  of 
two  and  twenty,  who  came  to  pay  me  for  the  visits 
I  had  paid  his  mother,  and  on  whom  I  had  per¬ 
formed  a  very  delicate  operation.  My  fees  amount¬ 
ed  to  twelve  hundred  dollars.  The  young  man  said 
to  me  :  ‘  Twelve  hundred  dollars.  Doctor,  are  cer¬ 
tainly  very  little  to  jjay  for  your  care,  attention,  and 
skill ;  but  our  fortune  is  anything  but  a  large  one, 
and  this  amount  of  money  would  sensibly  diminish 
our  little  capital.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  grateful 
mother  and  I  would  be  if  you  could  somewhat  lower 
your  demand.’  The  young  fellow  talked  so  long, 
so  smoothly,  and  so  earnestly,  I  allowed  myself,  con¬ 
trary  to  custom,  to  be  melted,  and  I  reduced  my 
charge  to  one  thousand  dollars,  which  the  young 
man  placed  on  my  desk.  Then  he  went  away,  as¬ 
suring  me  he  would  be  ‘  eternally  grateful.’  That 
same  evening  I  happened  to  be  walking  under  the 
arcades  of  the  Palais  Royal,  when  I  perceived  com¬ 
ing  out  of  Vefour’s  a  band  of  young  men  who 
seemed  to  have  denied  themselves  no  wine.  One 
of  them,  who  seemed  to  be  the  amphytrion  of  the 
festival,  exclaimed,  bolding  his  sides,  that  laughter 
might  not  split  them  :  ‘  O,  old  Daddy  Velpeau  !  I 
chiselled  him,  stingy  as  the  old  dog  is  !  He  pays 
the  banquet,  boys  !  ’  Hearing  my  name,  I  (juick- 
ened  my  step,  and,  looking  at  the  young  man  who 
had  spoken,  I  recognized  the  young  fellow  who  in 
the  morning  had  made  so  earnest  and  touching  an 
appeal  to  me.  He  was  right.  He  had  ‘  chiselled  ’ 
me  out  of  two  hundred  dollars,  and  I  said  to  my¬ 
self  :  ‘  I  dare  say  he  did  not  drink  to  my  health,’ 
and  I  vowed  that  old  Daddy  .Velpeau  should  not  be 
cheated  again.” 

All  men  have  their  weak  points.  As  Velpeau 
was  a  great  man,  he  was  entitled  to  have  a  good 
many  weak  points.  Nevertheless,  he  had  but  one, 
which  was  fatal,  incurable,  legendary,  —  punning. 
It  was  always  present,  afflicting  him  —  at  the  Med¬ 
ical  School,  at  the  hospital  —  everywhere.  It  did 
not  quit  him  even  at  the  Academy  of  Sciences, 
where,  not  ten  days  since,  one  of  his  colleagues 
asked  him  why  he  continued  to  work  after  attaining 
an  age  when  he  might  rest,  adding  :  “  I  see  you  will 
die  in  la  brlche”  (the  breach).  Velpeau  replied: 


“  You  must  take  a  voyage ;  the  sea-air  will 
strengthen  your  nerves  ” ;  and  Dr.  Hansen  rubbed 
his  hands. 

“  Take  a  voyage  1  ”  echoed  my  Aunt.  “  But  I 
have  no  one  to  go  to.” 

“  No  matter,  you  can  go  to  an  inn.  Go  to  Swe¬ 
den,  Norway,  Greenland,  or  anywhere  you  like,  as 
long  as  you  go  in  a  ship.” 

My  Aunt  looked  doubtful. 

“  Now  don’t  stop  to  think  about  it.  In  a  fort¬ 
night  you  must  be  off.  No  more  pills  or  powders 
will  you  get  from  me ;  the  sea,  that  is  all.”  So  say¬ 
ing,  the  worthy  doctor  crammed  his  hat  on  ms 
head,  and  departed. 

My  Aunt  sighed  and  gazed  out  of  the  window 
with  a  thoughtful  smile ;  while  I  thought  to  myself : 
“  I  should  n’t  wonder  if  Dr.  Hansen  were  so  tireil  of 
my  Aunt’s  perpetual  ailments,  that  he  has  ordered 
her  off,  for  the  sake  of  having  a  little  rest  him¬ 
self.” 

Apparently  my  Aunt’s  reflections  were  too  much 
for  her ;  for  she  presently  rose,  and,  going  to  the 
cupboard,  took  out  the  familiar  green  box.  Three 
pills,  one  after  another,  were  dropped  into  her 
mouth ;  and  then  my  Aunt  said,  in  a  weak  voice, 
“  Peter !  ” 

That  meant  me.  Peter!  Is  n’t  that  a  fine 
name  ?  It  reminds  one  so  touchingly  of  Paul ! 

“  Peter  I  ”  repeated  my  Aunt  more  energetically, 
“  Run  directly  to  Miss  Pimpernille’s,  and  ask  her 
to  come  over  here  as  quick  as  she  can.”  The  far¬ 
ther  the  doctor  got  from  the  house,  the  stronger 
became  my  Aunt’s  voice.  It  was  a  curious  fact; 
but  I  had  often  observed  it.  “  Will  you  go  ?  ”  she 
ailded.  So  I  took  my  cap  and  started ;  but  I  am 
not  sure  I  ran. 

Miss  Pimpernille  was  a  canoness ;  that  is  to  say, 
she  was  the  inmate  of  a  “  Home  for  Indigent 
Females,”  founded  and  maintained  by  the  canons 
of  the  cathedral.  O  Pimpernille  1  The  tears 
spring  to  my  eyes  as  I  recall  thy  little  square  shawl 
with  Its  yellow  flowers  on  a  red  ground.  And  thy 
knitting-bag !  What  an  interest  I  took  in  the  oval 
snufl'-box  which  I  always  found  in  it ;  an<l  which 
hadron  the  cover  a  beautiful  flaxen-haired  young 
lady  with  bare  neck  and  staring  blue  eyes.  How 
charming  she  was  1  I  remember  very  well  that  in 
winter,  1  used  to  pity  her  very  much  on  account  of 
her  bare  shoulders ;  and  long  to  cover  them  with  a 
warm  shawl.  That  was  when  I  was  very  small, 
however.  But  I  am  forgetting  my  canoness.  Hap¬ 
pily,  I  found  her  at  home,  which  was  not  always  the 
case. 

“  Pimper,”  said  I,  for  being  a  lazy  fellow,  I  was 
fond  of  abbreviations,  “  Aunt  wants  to  sjieak  to 
you.” 

“  What ’s  that,  Peter  ?  Now,  that ’s  one  of  your 
tricks,  I  know.  Does  she  really  want  me  ?  ” 

She  took  off  her  horn-bowed  spectacles  as  she 
spoke;  and  when  I  had  succeeded  in  convincing 
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her  that  I  was  not  playing  a  trick  upon  her,  she  laid 
them  on  the  table,  saying,  “  Then  I  had  better  dress 
myself.” 

She  made  her  toilet  behind  a  large  old-fashioned 
bedstead  with  chintz  curtains ;  and  we  set  out. 
Of  our  walk  home  little  need  be  said.  Enough 
that  I  brought  my  lady  safely  to  my  Aunt’s  door ; 
no  one  even  odering  to  steal  her  from  me. 

“  Good  day.  Miss  Pinipernille  1  ”  said  my  Aunt, 
with  a  faint  smile,  half  raising  herself  from  the 
cushion.’. 

“  Good  day,  ma’am  !  ”  rejoined  Miss  Pimjiernille, 
handing  me  her  bonnet  and  shawl,  which  she  had 
taken  oif  on  the  way  up  stairs. 

“  My  Aunt  sniffed  at  her  salts,  shut  her  eyes,  and 
leaned  back  on  the  sofa  cushions.  Pimpemille 
humbly  seated  herself  on  a  cane  chair  opposite, 
opened  her  bag,  and  drew  forth  a  pack  of  cards; 
not  forgetting  the  snuff-box,  which  she  placed 
at  her  right  hand.  She  shuffled  the  cards,  and 
began :  — 

“  One,  Two,  Three.  One,  Two,  Three.  That 
means  a  sea-voyage.  One,  Two,  Three ;  One, 
Two,  Three.  Sakes  alive !  If  there  is  n’t  a  l)e- 
trothal !  Six,  seven,  eight.  Dear  Madame  Ham¬ 
mer,  you  will  be  married  yet,  you  will  indeed.” 

I  might  describe  the  scene  at  length ;  but  I  re¬ 
frain.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  before  Miss  Pimper- 
nille  left  us  that  evening,  my  Aunt  had  made  up 
her  mind  to  the  journey.  And  w;i3  not  Dr.  Han¬ 
sen  glad  when  he  heard  of  it ! 

We  were  to  go  to  Jutland  to  see  an  aunt  of  my 
Aunt  This  worthy  lady,  my  great-aunt  Elsie,  was 
landlady  of  the  “  Lion,”  an  inn  somewhere  between 
Aarhus  and  Randers,  and  was  very  well  known, 
though  chiefly,  I  fear,  by  the  people  of  the  im¬ 
mediate  neighborhood.  My  Aunt  told  neither  the 
Doctor,  the  trusty  Pimpemille,  nor  any  other  of  her 
dear  friends,  the  little  fact  that  this  great-aunt  was  the 
landlady  of  the  “  Lion.”  Indeed,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  wand  of  fancy  had  converted  the  inn 
into  a  pretty  little  country-seat,  and  the  kitchen 
garden,  with  its  one  peai^tree,  into  a  wooded  park. 

I  will  pass  over  my  Aunt’s  preparations ;  the  curls, 
the  pomatum,  the  soap,  —  but  enough.  Pimper- 
nille  was  of  great  use  during  the  packing,  and  my 
Aunt  gave  her  her  castH>fir  fronts  as  an  acknowledg¬ 
ment  of  her  services.  To  be  sure,  they  were 
black,  and  Pimpemille  generally  wore  yellow  hair. 
But  what  of  that  ?  “  Variety  is  the  spice  of  life.” 

All  our  friends  went  down  to  the  wharf  to  see  us 
off.  My  school-fellows  were  all  there  too,  for  we 
sailed  on  a  Sunday.  Mlien  they  saw  me  they 
throw  up  their  caps  and  hurrahed.  At  first  my 
Aunt  wu  frightened ;  then  she  wept  with  pride 
and  emotion.  Then  came  the  parting.  My  Aunt 
was  handed  from  one  embrace  to  another,  and  at 
last  sank  into  the  boat  sent  to  take  the  passengers 
on  board  the  schooner  which  was  to  bear  us  to  the 
green  shores  of  Jutland,  and  to  my  great-aunt  Elsie 
at  the  “  Lion.” 

We  reached  Jutland  in  a  ibw  days,  took  leave  of 
our  fellow-passengers,  and  prepared  to  go  to  Aunt 
Elsie. 

“  Where  shall  we  find  a  carriage  ?  ”  asked  my  Aunt 
of  the  captain ;  for  the  Lion,  as  I  have  already  smd, 
lay  between  Aarhus  and  Randers,  and  as  we  had 
landed  at  Randers  we  were  still  fully  two  miles  from 
our  destination. 

The  captain  advised  us  to  take  a  post-chmse.  At 
the  post-house  we  encountered  a  respectable-look¬ 
ing  elderly  gentleman,  who  was  also  looking  for  a 


conveyance ;  and  when  he  heard  that  we  were  go¬ 
ing  to  some  place  between  Aarhus  and  Randers,  he 
offered  us  places  in  his  carriage,  as  he  was  going  in 
the  same  direction. 

My  Aunt  accepted  the  invitation  with  delight 
She  blushed,  and  her  eye  involuntarily  fell  upon 
the  stranger’s  right  hand ;  there  was  no  ring  on  the 
finger.  She  sighed  softly;  a  weight  fell  from  her 
heart.  She  thought  of  her  friend  in  the  “  Home.” 

“  What  is  the  name  of  the  country-house  to 
which  you  are  going,”  asked  the  stranger,  occupjr- 
ing  the  time,  while  the  horses  were  being  put  in,  in 
making  the  acquaintance  of  his  fellow-travellers. 

“  The  Li — ,”  began  I ;  but  my  Aunt  shut  up  the 
“  — on  ”  in  my  throat,  by  putting  her  hand  over  my 
mouth. 

“  Peter,”  she  said,  “  do  not  forget  that  you  should 
not  speak  unless  you  are  spoken  to.  We  are  going, 
sir,  to  —  to — to — ” 

The  stranger  had  time  to  conceal  a  smile  in  his 
Ijeard  while  my  Aunt  was  thinking  where  it  was  she 
was  going.  That  it  was  not  to  the  “  Lion  ”  may  be 
imagined. 

Just  then  two  men  went  by.  One  said,  “  To¬ 
morrow  I  must  go  to  Skjormunkegaard  to  see  Judge 
Tidsel.” 

The  look  of  anxious  suspense  vanished  from  my 
Aunt’s  face.  A  light  seemed  to  break  upon  her. 
‘‘  To  Skjormunkegaard,”  she  said,  and  a  light  sigh 
escaped  her  lips. 

“  To  Skjormunkegaard !  Is  that  so  ?  'That  is 
very  fortunate,  —  it  is  just  where  I  am  going  my¬ 
self.  Here  is  the  carriage.” 

He  seized  my  Aunt’s  trembling  hand  to  help 
her  in.  She  had  became  pale,  with  horror.  Poor 
Aunt !  Her  knees  shook  under  her ;  she  had  indeed 
brought  us  into  a  charming  predicament  What 
were  we  to  do  now  ? 

The  carriage  rolled  away ;  we  drew  nearer  Md 
nearer  to  our  destination.  “  What  shall  we  do  ?  ” 
I  asked  myself  the  whole  time ;  and  “  What  shall  we 
do  ?  ”  asked  the  pale  cheeks  and  purple  lips  of  my 
unhappy  Aunt.  We  ought  to  have  spoken  the 
truth,  that  is  always  the  easiest.  But  then  people 
so  often  go  out  of  their  way  to  make  things  difii- 
cult. 

“  Tidsel,  then,  is  a  friend  of  yours  ?  ”  inquired  the 
stranger,  with  a  side  glance  at  my  Aunt. 

“  N^o  —  yes,  certainly,”  stamme^  my  Aunt  She 
had  grown  wonderfully  laconic. 

“  Do  tell  the  truth,”  I  whispered,  nudging  her 
with  my  elbow. 

“  Are  you  crazy,  boy  ?  Hold  your  tongue.”  And 
I  got  back  my  touch  with  interest 

“  A  fine  family,”  continued  the  stranger,  who  did 
not  seem  to  observe  my  Aunt’s  hesitation :  “  What 
do  YOU  think  of  the  Judge’s  wife'?  Is  she  not  a 
noble  woman  ?  ” 

“  Excellent,  —  excellent,”  said  my  Aunt 
And  little  Claudia,  what  do  you  think  of  her  ?  ” 

“  She  is  a  very  nice  child.” 

“  Child  ?  She  ?  To  be  sure,  in  the  sight  of 
Heaven  we  are  all  children ;  but  it  seems  to  me  a 
little  too  much  to  call  a  woman  of  fifty  a  child. 
However  —  What  is  your  opinion  of  Jolm  Peter  ? 
Ha,  ha,  John  Peter,  the  rogue !  ” 

“  O,  he  is  a  fine  fellow  ” ;  my  Aunt  thought  she 
must  ^d  a  little  more ;  “  %  remarkably  fine  fellow  1  ” 

“  Do  you  really  think  so?  Well,  this  is  the  first 
time  I  ever  heard  any  one  speak  well  of  John  Peter. 
Ha,  ha,  ha  I  When  did  you  make  Judge  Tidsel’s 
acquaintance,  if  I  may  ask  ?  ” 
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“I  —  I  think  —  ”  Mjr  Aunt  was  seized  with  a 
fit  of  coughing,  and  I  with  a  fit  of  compassion.  I 
was  the  only  protector  she  had  in  the  world,  after 
all.  “  Very  glxKl,”  thought  I,  “  he  shall  be  satisfied 
on  that  point.  Things  are  so  bad  they  cannot  well 
be  worse.  A  little  more  or  less  is  of  no  consequence, 
when  one  has  once  be^n  fibbing.” 

“  Yes,”  I  said  aloud,  when  I  had  gained  a  little 
courage  by  these  reflections,  “  Tidsel  is  a  cousin  of 
my  Aunt.” 

“Really!”'  exclaimed  the  stranger,  stroking  his 
beard ;  “  may  I  ask  your  name  V  As  Tidsel  is  my 
intimate  fiiend,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  make  the 
acquaintance  of  his  cousin.” 

“  My  name  ?  ”  My  Aunt  looked  at  me  inquiringly. 
All  women  like  to  lean  on  some  one  stronger  than 
themselves ;  and  that  I  was  the  stronger  of  the  two 
she  had  just  had  pretty  good  proof. 

“  Madam  Hammer,”  said  I,  touching  my  cap. 

“  Hammer  ?  Madam  Hammer  ?  Hammer  ?  ” 
The  stranger  stroked  his  beard  again.  Hm  !  I  have 
never  heard  the  name.  How  do  you  like  Tidsel’s 
sister  ?  Do  you  not  think  her  a  very  nice  person  ?  ” 

“  Nice  ?  Yes,  indeed,  very.”  Poor  Aunt,  she 
had  another  fit  of  coughing.” 

“  Hallo,  Hans ;  stop  when  you  roach  the  Lion,” 
cried  the  stranger  to  the  postilion.  “  So  you  agree 
with  me  ?  How  long  is  it  now  since  you  saw  your 
cousin  ?  ” 

“  Six  years,”  said  I. 

“  Six  years !  That  is  a  smart  son  of  yours  —  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  my  nephew,”  said  my  Aunt. 

“  Nephew  or  not,  he  is  a  smart  boy ;  he  knows 
how  to  answer  a  question.  Hallo,  have  we  got  to 
the  Lion  already  ?  Drive  into  the  courtyard,  Hans ; 
I  want  to  speak  to  Mother  Elsie.” 

What  would  Dr.  Hansen  and  our  other  friends 
have  said  if  they  had  seen  us  drive  into  the  inn- 
yard  of  the  Lion?  The  “country-seat”  itself!  the 
crowds  of  hens  and  ducks ;  the  red  face  behind  the 
little  green  window-sash !  “  Bow-wow,”  barked  a 
great  watch-dog,  running  round  and  round  his  house, 
to  which  he  was,  happily,  chained ;  and  he  finally 
took  refuge  on  the  roof.  That  was  Rinaldo ;  I  rec¬ 
ognized  him  at  once  by  his  description. 

Now  the  red-faced  woman,  with  arms  akimbo,  ap¬ 
peared  at  the  door.  I  knew  her  at  once,  but  luck¬ 
ily  she  did  not  know  us. 

“  Grood  day,”  cried  the  stranger,  when  he  saw 
her,  and  sprang  out  to  speak  to  her.  Now  was  our 
chance. 

“  Peter,”  said  my  Aunt,  rising  quickly,  “  we  must 
get  out  at  once ;  we  must  hide  somewhere.” 

She  had  her  foot  on  the  step,  and  I  was  all  ready 
to  spring  after  her  and  take  refuge  behind  Aunt 
Ekie’s  red-checked  petticoat,  when  the  stranger  re¬ 
turned,  and  in  the  most  friendly  manner  pressed  us 
back  into  the  carriage,  saying:  “We  shall  be  at 
Skjormunkegaard  in  a  few  moments.” 

Half  fainting,  my  Aunt  sank  back  ;  her  fiice  plainly 
said,  “  I'give  it  all  up  ;  I  resign  myself  to  my  fate.” 
She  heaved  a  deep  sigh,  and  closed  her  eyes. 

I  summoned  all  my  courage,  and  made  a  last  ef¬ 
fort  to  save  her. 

“  I  entreat  you,  sir,”  I  spoke  in  as  firm  and  manly' 
a  voice  as  possible ;  “  I  entreat  you.  My  Aunt  has 
become  very  ill ;  she  is  no^used  to  such  rapid  trav¬ 
elling  ;  she  can  never  bear  travelling ;  it  is  impossi¬ 
ble  for  her  to  go  any  farther ;  she  must  rest  in  the 
inn  till  to-morrow.  I  beg  you,  sir,  I  entreat  of  you 
to  stop.” 

“  I  es,  I  am  ill,  very  ill ;  I  cannot  bear  travelling,” 


gasped  my  Aunt,  collecting  all  her  strength.  But 
ue  postilion  only  drove  the  faster,  and  the  stranger 
said :  “  On  no  account ;  it  is  not  to  be  thought  of ! 
Judge  Tidsel’s  cousin  stay  at  an  inn !  And  do  you 
think  that  I,  his  most  intimate  friend,  would  permit 
it  for  a  moment  ?  See,  there  is  Skjormunkegaard, 
that  white  building  on  the  left ;  our  journey  is  al¬ 
most  at  an  end.  No,  I  should  never  suffer  Madam 
Hammer  to  stay  at  an  inn,  when  she  is  not  a  rifle¬ 
shot  from  her  own  cousin’s  house.  Faster,  Hans!” 

He  cast  a  curious  sidelong  glance  at  my  Aunt,  who 
was  now  really  suffering. 

The  postilion  blew  his  horn,  and  we  drew  up  be¬ 
fore  a  large  green  door  with  a  brass  knocker.  It 
would  be  vain  for  me  to  attempt  to  describe  my 
Aunt’s  appearance  at  this  moment.  I  would  gladly 
have  hidden  myself  under  the  seat,  but  the  stranger 
had  his  eye  upon  me.  He  sprang  to  the  ground, 
assisted  my  Aunt,  who  was  half  paralyzed  with  fear, 
to  alight,  and  led  her  into  a  large  vestibule.  There 
she  stood,  pale  and  trembling,  looking  in  despair 
from  one  door  to  another,  as  if  she  expected  to  see 
them  open,  and  to  see  John  Peter,  Claudia,  and  all 
the  rest  of  them,  advancing  towards  her.  I  stood 
silently  by  her  side.  I  too  stared  at  the  doors,  but 
they  remained  closed. 

“May  I  ask  you  to  come  in?”  We  followed 
without  a  word ;  Heaven  knows  what  supported  us. 
I  felt  as  if  some  one  else’s  legs  were  walking  away 
with  me.  , 

“  Pray  sit  down,”  said  the  stranger,  pointing  to  a 
sofa  covered  with  red  velvet,  which  stood  near  the 
window.  “  I  am  very  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you  that 
the  servants  say  that  the  Judge  and  his  whole  fam¬ 
ily  went  away  yesterday,  to  be  gone  a  week.  I 
think,  however,  that  we  can  manage  to  kill  time  till 
they  return.  I  am  quite  at  home  nere,  and  you,  as 
our  host’s  cousin,  not  less  so.  I  have  ordered  the 
servants  to  take  your  trunks  into  the  two  rooms  at 
the  left  of  the  staircase  on  the  first  floor,  as  I  know 
that  these  rooms  are  usually  given  to  Tidsel’s  rela¬ 
tions  when  they  stay  here.” 

My  Aunt  looked  greatly  relieved.  A  week !  what 
a  blessing ! 

“  You  have  never  visited  your  cousin  before  ?” 

“  Never,”  replied  my  Aunt,  quite  boldly ;  while  I 
walked  up  and  down  the  large,  well-fumished  room, 
looking  at  the  costly  paintings,  and  already  feeling 
uite  at  home  in  my  new  piosition  as  one  of  the 
udge’s  family. 

“  Permit  me,  then,  to  take  his  place  during  his 
absence ;  and  I  trust  I  shall  perform  the  duties  of 
the  position  to  your  satisfaction.  Allow  me  first  to 
introduce  myself  as  Counsellor  Willing,  and  then 
to  provide  for  your  immediate  comfort  as  well  as  I 
can.” 

He  rang.  A  neat  little  serving  maid  entered,  and 
looked  inquiringly  at  him. 

“  Show  Madam  Hammer  and  her  nephew  to  their 
rooms,  and  see  that  they  have  refreshments.  I  will 
now  leave  you  to  rest  after  your  journey.  Good 
night.  To-morrow,  I  hope  you  will  be  quite  well. 
I  am  very  glad  to  have  made  your  acquaintance.” 

He  smiled,  and  my  Aunt  and  I  escaped  as  quick¬ 
ly  as  possible.  When  we  were  left  alone  in  our 
own  rooms,  which  opened  into  each  other,  my  Aunt 
said,  — 

“  Peter,  Peter,  this  will  be  the  death  of  me ;  I  shall 
never  survive  it.” 

“  It  is  too  late  now,”  I  answered,  crossly ;  “  you 
should  have  thought  of  that  sooner.” 

“  Peter,  we  must  go  away  at  once.” 
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^  Go  away,  and  leave  all  our  luggage  behind  ? 
1  think  I  see  myself.” 

“  But  what  can  we  do,  Peter  ?  You  know  well 
enough  that  we  cannot  stay  here  and  wait  till  the 
family  comes  back.  Heavens,  how  unhappy  I  am. 
If  Pimpernille  were  only  here  !  ” 

“  ’T  would  serve  her  right,”  thought  I,  “  for  Pim- 
pemille  alone  is  at  the  bottom  of  all  this  mischief  If 
she  had  not  prophesied  anything,  we  should  not  have 
believed  anything.” 

“  See  here,  Peter,  do  you  think  you  can  find  your 
way  to  the  Lion  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  I  can  !  But  I ’m  not  going  oflT  in  that 
style ;  they  would  take  us  for  thieves.  Just  think  if 
they  should  send  after  us  and  have  us  arrested ! 
No,  thank  you  I  We  have  a  week  before  us  and 
that  is  time  enough  for  anything.  You  can  tell 
Willing  to-morrow  that  you  only  intend  to  stay  here 
four  days,  and  then  you  must  positively  return  to 


“  God  bless  you,  Peter.”  My  Aunt  fell  on  my 
neck  and  shed  tears  of  joy. 

“  Yes,  I  will  do  that.  I  will  tell  him  that  on  no 
account  can  I  stay  longer  than  four  days.  But, 
Peter,  suppose  they  should  come  back  before  the 
four  days  are  put  ?  Would  it  not  be  wiser  after  all, 
to  go  at  once,  and  leave  our  luggage  in  the  lurch  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,”  I  said,  decidedly.  “  We  must 
stay  a  few  days.  One  owes  something  to  one’s 
honor.  What  would  Coimsellor  Willing  think? 
What  would  —  ” 

“  You  are  right,  Peter,”  and  a  hopeful  smile  played 
about  her  mouth.  “  You  are  right ;  we  must  stay  a 
few  days.” 

The  next  morning  came.  “  Good  morning,”  cried 
my  Aunt. 

“  Good  morning,”  answered  I,  and  sprang  out  of 
bed.  How  pretty  the  room  was !  If  I  might  only 
live  and  die  m  it !  Yes,  I  already  felt  at  home. 

My  Aunt  entered  in  full  costume. 

“  Good  morning,  Peter.  Does  my  dress  sit  well  ?  ” 

A  knock  at  the  door  interrupted  us.  It  was  the 
maid  we  had  seen  the  previous  evening,  who  asked 
whether  we  would  breakfast  in  our  own  rooms  or 
come  down  stairs. 

My  Aunt  looked  at  me.  “  What  do  you  think, 
Peter  ?  ” 

“  Thank  you,  we  will  come  down,”  said  I,  with  a 
little  nod. 

“  Peter,”  said  my  Aunt,  when  we  were  alone,  “  I 
do  not  dare  to  go  down.  What  shall  we  do  if  they 
come  while  we  are  at  breakfast  ?  ” 

“  They  won’t  come,”  I  answered,  decidedly,  and 
opened  the  door. 

Counsellor  Willing  received  ns  in  the  breakfast- 
room. 

“  Good  morning,”  said  he,  “  How  do  you  feel  after 
your  journey  ?  ” 

“  Nicely,  thank  you,”  said  my  Aunt. 

“  First  rate,”  added  I. 

“  Dear  Madam  Hammer,  will  you  not  take 
Madam  Tidsel's  seat  ?  You  must  not  be  surprised 
that  I  am  so  much  at  home  in  your  cousin’s  house, 
for,  to  tell  the  truth,  he  is  my  cousin  too.  So,  my 
worthy  cousin,  you  must  do  the  honors  of  the  house 
to-day.” 

Blushing,  my  Aunt  seated  herself  before  the  tea- 
tray.  The  Counsellor  took  the  seat  opposite,  and  I 
chose  a  place  close  to  some  freshly  baked  cakes. 

“  How  shall  we  amuse  ourselves  to-day  ?  ”  in¬ 
quired  the  Counsellor.  “I  shall  be  glad,  if  you 
like,  to  show  you  something  of  the  neighborhood.” 


“  Yon  are  very  land,”  said  my  Aunt,  forgetting 
her  troubles  for  a  moment.  “  Where  shall  we  go  ?  ” 

“  Where  ?  Hm.  I  have  no  doubt  my  Mend 
Tidsel  would  be  delighted  to  have  me  anticipate 
him  by  introducing  you  to  some  of  his  relations. 
We  might,  for  instance,  begin  with  his  wife’s  broth¬ 
er,  Squire  Michelson,  whom  you  have  doubtless 
heard  of.  He  is  an  excellent  man,  —  the  pride  of 
the  whole  family.” 

“Yes,  eertainly,  I  know  him  well,”  replied  my 
Aunt ;  and  as  she  spoke,  I  saw  that  the  old  terror 
had  returned  with  full  force.  She  turned  red  and 
white  rapidly.  “  But  I  assure  you,”  she  continued, 
“  you  cannot  imagine  how  capricious  I  am.  I  am 
so  dependent  on  the  state  of  my  health  —  of  my 
nerves  —  that  I  can  hardly  say  from  one  hour  to 
another  whether  I  can  drive  out  or  not;  and  on 
that  account  I  can  only  remain  here  four  days. 
Was  not  that  it,  Peter  ?  ” 

She  stopped  suddenly,  and  her  eyes  dilated  with 
fear,  for  just  at  that  moment  she  heard  the  sound  of 
earriage  wheels  on  the  stone  pavement  of  the  court¬ 
yard.  She  stared  wildly  in  the  direction  of  the 
ominous  sound. 

“  You  know  best,"  rejoined  I,  scarcely  able  to 
speak  with  terror ;  for,  O  horror !  a  handrame  car¬ 
nage  drew  up  before  the  windows. 

“  Do  not  be  alarmed,  it  is  only  Tidsel’s  carriage,” 
remarked  Willing,  helping  himself  to  a  laige  piece 
of  cake. 

“  Tidsel’s  carriage !  ”  shrieked  my  Aunt,  springing 
from  her  chair. 

“  Yes ;  ah,  I  see,  it  is  empty.”  'The  Counsellor 
wiped  his  lips  with  his  napkin,  I  suspiected  to  con- 
ce^  a  smile.  My  Aunt  sank  back  in  her  seat. 

“  I  gave  orders  to  have  the  carriage  in  readiness, 
so  that  we  could  drive  directly  after  breakfast.  If 
yon  prefer,  we  need  not  make  any  visits ;  that  is 
just  as  you  like.  Guests  are  always  left  perfectly 
free  in  this  house ;  so  says  our  cousin  Tidsel,  and  so 
say  I.  But,  my  dear  Madam  Hammer,  you  have 
not  eaten  a  morsel.” 

He  glanced  at  me,  who,  to  my  shame  be  it 
spoken,  had  eaten  nearly  half  the  cakes.  I  had 
eaten  mostly,  however,  from  pure  anguish  of  mind. 

“  You  say  that  you  must  go  away  in  four  days,” 
continued  he,  “  but  that  I  cannot  permit.  No,  my 
dear  cousin  —  if  you  will  allow  me  to  call  you  so  — 
you  must  not  go  till  the  family  retuma” 

“  Unfortunately  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  wait  so 
long,  is  it  not  Peter  ?  You  know  best.” 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  almost  choking  with  another  piece 
of  cake  that  I  had  just  snatched  up  in  my  anguish ; 
“  Yes,  it  is  quite  impossible,  for  we  have  another 
cousin  to  visit” 

“  Another  ?  Hm !  Yon  must  have  quite  a  num¬ 
ber  of  cousins  in  these  parts  ?  ” 

He  stroked  his  beam,  and  my  Aunt,  perfectly 
confounded  at  my  unheai^-of  assurance,  stammered, 
“  Yes,  yes.” 

“  May  I  ask  your  cousin’s  name  ?  ” 

“  Peter !  ”  whispered  my  Aunt. 

“  Clausen,”  said  I,  boldly. 

“  Clausen !  So,  so.  He  is  a  judge  too,  I  sup¬ 
pose  ?  ” 

“  Yes,”  said  my  Aunt,  shuddering. 

Now  I  had  not  expected  her  to  answer,  so  “  No  ” 
had  just  escaped  my  lips. 

“  Yes,  and  no !  Hm !  Then  he  is  a  judge,  and 
yet  not  a  judge?  Well,  nothing  is  impossible  in 
this  world.  But  —  Ah,  what  is  that  ?  Is  n’t  that 
the  Tidsels?  It  is,  upon  my  word  1  ” 
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1  He  cwt  an  annihilating  look  on  mj  Aunt  and  me ; 

but  what  was  the  use  of  that  ?  We  were  annihilated 
already.  My  Aunt  looked  read^  to  sink  through  the 
floor,  and  1  started  up  so  hastily  that  I  overturned 
my  chair. 

**  Why  no ;  what  mistakes  one  does  make  I  The 
carriage  has  gone  by ;  it  was  n’t  the  Tidsel’s  after 
all.  But  what  do  you  say,  dear  cousin,  shall  we  not 
g9  out  for  an  hour  V  It  will  do  you  good  to  breathe 
the  fresh  air ;  and,  if  you  wish,  we  can  stop  at  Mich- 
elsen’s  as  we  go  by.” 

He  left  the  room  as  if  to  order  the  carriage. 

1  “Peter!”  My  Aunt  stretched  up  her  arms  to¬ 

wards  heaven.  “  Peter !  ”  she  repeat^,  and  dropped 
them  hopelessly  by  her  side. 

“  Yes,”  said  I,  “  now  1  really  think  it  will  be  best 
for  us  to  go.” 

“  Heaven  reward  you,  Peter  1  That  is  all  1  ask. 
Come,  come.” 

1  At  this  moment  Tidsel’s  cousin  returned. 

“  Is  not  this  good  ?  ”  cried  he,  gayly.  “  Yesterday 

1  I  was  the  bearer  of  bad  news,  but  now  I  can  make 
up  for  it  by  telling  you  that  a  messenger  has  just 
arrived  to  say  that  Tidsel  will  be  here  in  an  hour. 

1  What  do  you  say  to  that  ?  I  suppose  now  you  will 

gladly  defer  your  drive.  Is  it  not  the  most  fortu- 
1  nate  thing  in  the  world  ?  One  would  almost  think 
j  that  Tidwl  was  aware  of  the  good  fortune  in  store 
for  him.  Now  I  will  take  my  leave  for  an  hour,  and 
ride  to  meet  our  dear  relation.” 

“  Thank  Heaven  1  ”  ejaculated  my  Aunt,  in  an  un¬ 
der  tone. 

“  So  glad  as  that  ?  Perhaps  yon  would  like  to 
come  with  me  ?  ” 

“  No,  O  no  1  But  go  yourself,  for  Heaven’s  sake !  ” 

In  a  short  time,  to.onr  great  satisfaction,  we  saw 
the  Counsellor  ride  out  of  the  court-yard.  My  Aunt 
clasped  her  hands,  and  cast  a  look  of  gratitude  to¬ 
wards  Heaven,  more  eloquent  than  words.  Then 
{  we  glided  out  of  the  apartment,  and  up  stiuri  to  our 

1  rooms.  Here  we  again  put  on  our  travellingMlresses, 
j  made  two  little  bundles  of  our  best  clothes,  and  took 
■  a  sad  and  silent  farewell  of  our  trunks.  My  Aunt 

1  shed  a  few  tears,  —  it  was  hard  to  part  from  what 

1  was  so  dear  to  her  sooL  'Then  we  crept  softly  down 

1 ;  stairs,  out  through  the  green  door ;  took  a  last  fare- 
|j  well  of  the  brass  knoekei;  crossed  the  court  with 
t  hasty  steps  and  many  timid  glances  round ;  and  at 

1  last.  Heaven  be  praised  1  reached  the  open  street. 

1  There  lay  the  road  to  the  “  Lion,”  —  the  Lion  which 
j  in  our  arrogance  we  had  despised,  bat  towards  which 

1  we  were  now  creeping  in  eackcioth  and  ashes.  How 
!  gladly  would  we  have  sought  shelter  there  now  I  with 
what  joy  should  I  have  made  Aunt  Elsie’s  acquaint- 
j  ance !  But  no,  —  on,  still  on,  —  there  was  no  rest 
j  for  us  anywhere  in  Jutland. 

We  had  gone  more  than  a  mile,  and  the  Lion  lay 
some  distance  behind  ns,  when  my  Aunt  stopped  to 
rest  on  a  bank  by  the  roadside.  We  laid  down  our 
bundles  on  the  grass  at  our  side,  and  fell  into  con¬ 
versation  with  an  old  peasant  who  was  working  close 
by. 

1  “  Do  you  know  Judge  'Tidsel  ?  ”  I  inquired. 

1  “  O  yes,  I  know  him  well  enough.” 

1  “  How  is  his  wife  ?  ” 

1  “  His  wife  ?  He  has  n’t  any.” 

1  “  Has  n’t  any  ?  " 

j  “  No,  he  is  not  married.” 

1  “  Not  married !  Do  you  hear  that.  Aunt  ?  ” 

“  No.  He ’s  a  jolly  fellow,  though.  Ha,  ha,  ha  I 
Why,  there  he  is  now.” 

At  this  moment  I  saw  riding  towards  os  —  horror 

of  horrors  1  —  Counsellor  Willing  1  He  had  come 
upon  us  unobserved  from  a  cross-road,  and  pretended 
not  to  see  us ;  but  I  would  wager  a  considerable  snm 
that  he  not  only  saw  us,  but  h^ad  come  that  way  on 
purpose  to  have  a  last  look  at  ua  When  he  had 
passed  us  he  put  spurs  to  his  horse  and  galloped  up 
the  road.  Thank  Heaven  1  we  never  saw  him  again. 

But  the  sight  of  him  was  the  drop  too  much  for  my 
Aunt.  “  My  salts !  ”  she  gasped,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  I  could  revive  her. 

“  The  Devil !  what  are  you  back  for  ?  ”  cried  Dr. 
Hansen,  staring  at  me  as  if  I  were  a  ghost.  “  What 
the  deuce  does  this  mean  V  ” 

“  My  Aunt  is  very  ill,"  gasped  I,  out  of  breath, 

“  you  must  come  at  once.” 

Poor  Aunt  1  She  was  really  ill  this  time.  Dis¬ 
tress  and  anxiety  bad  brought  on  a  high  fever ;  and 
thus  she  paid  pretty  dearly  for  the  'Tidsel  connec¬ 
tion.  Pimpernille  nursed  her  faithfully.  Dr.  Han¬ 
sen  —  honor  to  whom  honor  is  due  —  did  his  very 
best.  And  I,  well,  though  I  say  it,  —  that  should 
n’t,  —  was  a  good  boy  for  once. 

Gradually  my  Aunt  recovered,  but  she  never  en¬ 
tirely  got  over  her  journey  to  Jutland.  The  Doctor 
could  not  imagine  why  the  journey  should  have  had 
such  a  bad  eflect  upon  her ;  and  as  he  felt  some 
compunction  at  having  been  the  adviser  thereof, 
he  was  ever  after  particularly  kind  and  patient. 

“  Peter,”  said  my  Aunt  one  evening,  as  we  were 
sitting  alone ;  “  Peter,  I  never  mean  to  travel 
again.” 

“  No  1  ”  rejoined  I,  nodding  thoughtfully,  “  That 
is  a  very  wise  decisioa.  I  would  n’t  if  I  were 
you.” 

One  pleasure  —  though  it  was  also  a  pain  —  was 
still  in  store  for  us.  A  month  after  our  return  from 
our  ever-memorable  trip  we  received  a  bill  of  ■ 
lading  for  several  trunks.  They  were  our  dear  old 
friend,  that  we  had  left  at  Tidsel’s  bouse. 

“  Heaven  be  praised  1  ”  cried  my  Aunt,  with  tears 
in  her  eyes.  “  But,  Peter  1  ”  she  added,  gravely, 
and  her  eyes  sank  ;  “  now  he  knows  where  we 
live !  ” 

One  good  result  came  from  our  journey.  My 
Aunt  never  afterwards  complained  of  ill  health ;  she 
never  talked  of  her  distinguished  relations  and  their 
fine  country-seats ;  she  seldom  used  her  smelling- 
bottle  ;  and  —  she  believed  no  more  of  Pimpei^ 
nille’s  predictions  1 

WENT  TO  SEA  IN  A  BOWL.  ' 

Thx  mania  for  crossing  the  Atlantic  in  little 
boats  has  received  a  sharp  and  sad  rebuke  in  an  in¬ 
cident  each  as  might  with  certainty  have  been  pre-  I 
dieted  if  the  foolish  precedent  of  the  “  Red,  White,  | 
and  Blue  ”  found  followers.  A  vessel  from  Antigua 
recently  entered  the  Thames,  bearing  to  the  port  of 
London  a  seaman,  one  Armstrong,  who  bad  hoped 
to  reach  it  in  his  own  little  ship  under  circumstances 
as  jovial  as  those  in  which  he  actually  arrived  were 
mournful.  He  hailed  from  Baltimore,  and  had 
sought  to  cross  the  ocean  to  this  coun^  in  a  boat 
of  only  2-^  tons  burden.  The  “  John  T.  Ford,”  as 
the  boat  was  named,  was  built  on  the  whale-boat 
model,  not  like  the  “  Red,  White,  and  Blue,”  on  the 
principle  of  a  life-boat.  She  was  only  nineteen  feet 
long,  and  had  only  24  feet  depth  o(  hold.  Wril 
might  the  people  of  Bwimote  take  a  lively  interest 
in  the  adventures  of  such  a  baby  craft.  But  it 
would  have  been  kinder  to  restrain  her  owners  feorn 
the  foolhardy  adventure  upon  which  they  were  bent.  | 
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FOREIGN  NOTEa 


No  Infant  Hercules  was  ever  devised  by  boat-builder 
that  could  safely  buffet  with  Neptune  as  this  little 
boat  was  pledge  to  do  when,  with  a  little  suite  of 
friendly  cockbMts,  she  put  out  from  Halifax  on  the 
voyage  she  was  never  to  accomplish.  The  adven¬ 
turers  were  dnly  warned.  They  had  to  put  back  to 
escape  contrary  winds.  Their  craft  could  not  even 
rest  at  anchor  at  Devil’s  Island,  and  but  for  the  des¬ 
perate  resolution  of  the  men  who  were  committed 
to  her  fortunes,  it  must  have  been  evident  to  them 
that  a  little  cockle-shell,  that  had  to  ^t  better  shel¬ 
ter  than  her  anchorage  afforded  her  m  the  Eastern 
passage  of  Halifax,  was  not  made  to  weather  the 
violence  of  the  storm-riven  Atlantic.  At  last  the 
temporary  difficulties  were  removed,  and  the  “  John 
T.  Ford  ”  started  on  her  way  with  four  hands  aboard. 

They  had  hardly  got  clear  of  the  land  when  rough 
weather  began  to  try  their  mettle  and  the  strength 
of  their  bMt.  It  labored  heavily  in  the  sea.  It 
shipped  water  freely,  the  men  could  keep  nothing 
dry.  Two  of  them  had  always  to  be  on  deck,  for 
only  two  could  go  below,  and  they  could  only  lie  in 
a  very  cramped  position.  But  they  were  destined 
to  more  startling  discomforts.  On  the  29th  June, 
when  they  bad  been  seven  days  at  sea,  the  boat 
actually  captsized.  She  must  have  been  a  trim  one, 
for  she  righted  herself  immediately.  But  the  stores 
and  clothes  were  wetted.  Two  or  three  days  after 
the  crew  sighted  a  ship  bound  for  Cork,  and  already 
were  so  hard  pressed  they  begged  a  little  bread. 
But  bread  could  not  be  spared,  and  with  a  bottle  of 
rum  and  some  tobacco  these  poor  rash  rovsterers  of 
the  ocean  had  to  be  content  Three  days  later  there 
was  another  capsize.  Again  the  boat  righted  her¬ 
self,  but  this  time  all  their  oil  and  nearly  all  their 
water  was  lost.  Already,  too,  the  men  began  to 
suffer  with  cramp  and  pains  in  the  legs.  They 
appear  to  have  been  fortunate  in  falling  in  with 
vessels,  and  three  days  after  their  last-named  ca¬ 
lamity  they  obtained  a  little  bread,  oil,  and  tobacco 
from  a  ship  bound  for  Quebec.  But  soon  afterwards 
their  oil  was  exhausted;  their  compass  was  light- 
lew  ;  warm  food  could  not  be  had.  To  alleviate  tlus 
inconvenient  condition  of  things  they  cut  up  for  fire¬ 
wood  the  boards  by  which  the  ballast  was  secured, 
and  so  rubbed  along  till  another  stroke  of  good  for¬ 
tune  brought  them  within  hail  of  a  ship  which  coukl 
furnish  them  with  bread  and  candle.s.  One  would 
have  supposed  these  reckless  wanderers  would  have 
made  shift  to  seek  shelter  on  board  one  of  the  friendly 
ships  they  spoke  with ;  but  it  must  be  presumed  that 
determination,  or  pride,  or  both,  made  them  refrain. 
At  all  events,  on  they  went  upon  their  course. 

And  now  the  weather  became  more  threatening. 
The  boat  was  in  a  cross  sea.  It  was  the  19th  of 
August.  They  had  been  at  sea  ever  since  the  2  2d 
June.  They  were  soon  to  be  exposed  to  its  most 
merciless  violence  without  even  the  poor  protection 
they  had  hitherto  enjoyed.  They  reckoned  they 
were  about  thirty  miles  from  Cs^e  Clear  when  the 
final  catastrophe  happened.  How  marvellous  to 
have  accomplished  so  much.  How  awful  to  be 
foiled  so  near  the  end  of  their  wild  and  venturesome 
quest  of  the  Old  World.  At  half  past  ten  o’clock 
at  night  the  boat  was  once  again  capsized  by  a 
heavy  sea.  The  ballast  boards  had  been  burnt,  and 
she  could  not  right  herself.  All  hands  were 
plunged  in  the  rough  and  angry  sea.  Over  and 
over  went  the  boat,  until  at  last  she  was  accidental¬ 
ly  ballasted,  as  it  were,  by  the  boy  of  the  party  get¬ 
ting  entangled  between  the  riggmg  and  the  mast 
Then  the  three  others  of  the  crew  got  upon  her. 


Two  were  now  cm  the  mast  and  two  were  on  the 
side  of  the  keeL  And  this  horrible  situation  was 
comparative  safety.  'The  best  the  poor  wretches 
could  hope  for  was  to  continue  thus.  The  worst 
that  could  befall  them  happened  often,  though  not 
irretrievably,  for  they  were  frequently  wash^  off 
into  the  sea  by  heavy  waves.  At  length,  when 
they  had  clung  to  their  prostrated  bark  for  more 
than  twelve  hours,  the  bright  light  of  noon  brought 
with  it  a  sight  as  joyful  as  its  own  radiance,  iMt, 
unhappily,  not  less  delusive.  A  brig  bore  down 
upon  them,  but  for  some  unexplained  reason  hoisted 
Dutch  colors,  and  stood  away.  Was  it  with  impre¬ 
cations  or  with  prayers  that  this  last  agonizing  re¬ 
verse  was  received  'i  That  we  know  not,  but  the 
fierceness  of  despair  passed  presently  away,  and  an 
hour  after  the  brig  had  vanished  the  mate  asked  the 
man  Armstrong,  who  reached  London  on  Sunday, 
to  pray  for  him.  What  a  scene !  Two  men,  ap¬ 
parently  doomed,  and  one  of  whom  was  soon  to  ^ 
engulfed,  praying  together  on  the  slippery  keel  of  a 
miserable  lost  boat,  and  dashed  almost  every  mo¬ 
ment  into  the  yawning  sea,  which  He  they  prayed 
to  bolds  mysteriously  in  the  hollow  of  His  hand. 

The  sad  episode  was  soon  to  terminate.  The 
poor  praying  man’s  ears  began  to  swell,  his  eyes 
started  madly  forward.  He  shook  hands  with  his 
companions.  lie  kissed  a  likeness  of  his  wife.  Then 
he  seemed  to  lose  all  self-control.  Hij  reason  was 
doubtless  departing;  he  made  a  Wte  at  the  cap¬ 
tain’s  thigh.  “  For  God’s  sake,  John,”  cried  the 
man,  “  don’t  bite  me,”  and  then  the  poor  mate  fell 
back  into  the  sea  and  sank  forever.  The  day  wore 
on,  and  in  the  evening  at  seven  o’clock  the  boy 
asked  Armstrong  to  secure  him  to  the  boat.  But 
securing  was  imfiossible  in  such  circumstances.  The 
sea  made  light  of  the  ligature  —  his  belt  —  which 
was  the  boy’s  only  hope.  He  was  washed  away, 
and  the  survivors  saw  him  luo  more.  Their  turn 
was  soon  to  come.  The  ci^tain  and  Armstrong 
were  carried  off  together.  The  captain  cried  out 
“  God  help  my  poor  wife  and  family  !  ”  and  Arm¬ 
strong  was  left  alone.  He  must  have  been  a  strong 
and  resolute  man,  for  again  and  again  was  he  swept 
off  the  boat,  and  the  difficulty  of  regaining  it  went 
on  increasing.  He  appears  to  have  stayed  on  the 
boat  altc^ether  four  days.  But  at  last  the  Aerolite, 
of  Liverpool,  hove  in  sight,  and  Armstrong  says  he 
made  a  signal  with  a  piece  of  raj^ed  canvas  attached 
to  an  oar.  The  Aerolite  bore  down  and  rescued  him 
from  his  fnghtful  position.  He  was,  of  course,  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  became  nearly  insensible.  He  was 
much  bruised  by  frequent  collisions  with  the  boat. 
He  had  had  no  means  of  retaining  moisture  in  his 
throat  except  to  chew  an  old  tobacco-pouch.  Such 
was  the  extremest  pa.«s  of  this  most  terrible  adven¬ 
ture  to  him  who  suffered  least  by  it.  Armstrong 
will  go  back  to  America  a  graver  and  wiser,  as  well 
as  a  grateful  man,  to  bear  to  the  poor  creatures 
whom  this  foolish  prank  has  robbed  of  their  natural 
protectors  the  sad  reminiscences  of  last  hours,  such 
as  it  is  to  be  hoped  will  never  be  passed  again  for  so 
light  a  cause. 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 

One  of  the  youngest  members  of  the  Academv 
of  Sciences,  M.  Faucault,  has  just  been  struck 
by  paralysis. 

The  Figaro  announces  that  Princess  de  Metter- 
nich,  wife  of  the  Austrian  Ambassador,  is  about  to 
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bring  an  action  for  libel  against  the  Courrier  Fran- 
fais,  for  associating  her  name  offensively  with  “  La 
Famille  Benciton,”  a  piece  now  acting  at  the  Vau¬ 
deville. 

The  Christmas  Story  for  the  year  1867  will  be 
of  unusual  interest.  The  publishers  state  that  it  is 
to  be  written  entirely  by  Charles  Dickens  and  Wilkie 
Collins. 

The  first  number  of  “  St.  Paul’s,”  the  new  maga¬ 
zine  under  the  editorship  of  Anthony  Trollope,  is 
rather  dry  reading.  The  “  illustrations  ”  consist  of 
one  full-page  block,  well  drawn  by  Millins,  and  badly 
printed  by  somebody  else. 

At  Palermo,  the  Princess  of  Beauffrcmont,  who 
had  left  the  town  from  fear  of  cholera,  has  just  had 
her  house  robbed  of  articles  of  considerable  value,  — 
diamonds  of  the  value  of  60,000f.,  plate  worth  12,- 
OOOf.,  and  other  valuables,  amounting  in  all  to  be¬ 
tween  160,000f.  and  170,000f. 

The  late  Mr.  H.  Crabb  Robinson,  the  contem¬ 
porary  and  friend  of  Lamb,  Hazlitt,  Leigh  Hunt, 
and  others  of  that  famous  company,  left  b^ind  him 
at  his  death,  a  few  months  ago,  a  diary,  which  It  is 
said  will  shortly  be  published,  and  which  may  be 
expected  to  abound  in  humorous  and  witty  anec¬ 
dotes  of  his  literary  friends. 

M.  Saint-Marc  Girardin,  the  academician,  has 
written  an  article  in  the  Debats,  to  deny  that  the 
French  people  are  eager  to  fly  at  the  throat  of 
Prussia,  and  that  it  is  only  the  coolness  of  the 
Emperor  which  holds  them  back.  He  admits  that 
the  Emperor  is  really  desirous  of  peace,  but  he 
contends  that  the  masses  of  the  nation  are  equally 
so. 

The  special  correspondent  of  the  Daily  Tele¬ 
graph,  who  has  been  amusing  himself  for  sometime 
past  at  the  German  watering-places,  in  referring  to 
the  approaching  close  of  the  season  at  Ems,  thus 
wrote  :  “  In  a  fortnight  the  Kursaal  will  be  shut 
up,  as  well  as  most  of  the  hoteb,  and  Ems  will  be  as 
silent  as  the  catacombs.  I  shall  not  linger  here  to 
write  its  epithalamium."  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  is 
anxious  to  know  with  which  of  the  other  watering- 
places  is  Ems  about  to  contract  a  matrimonial 
alliance  ? 

Danseuses  have  become  scarce,  judging  from 
circulars  from  the  managers  of  certain  theatres  now 
going  the  round  of  the  work-rooms  of  that  city.  By 
these  circulars  young  women  are  offered  from  50f. 
to  60f.  per  month  for  attendance  on  the  stage.  The 
further  inducements  are  held  out  to  them  of  short 
and  diaphanous  coetnmes,  and  that  the  most  deserv¬ 
ing  among  them  (read  the  prettiest)  will  be  grouped 
on  the  front  of  the  stage.  This  is  a  new  style  of 
recruiting,  but  eminently  characteristic  of  the  tone 
of  morals  of  modern  Paris. 

One  of  the  historic  curiosities  of  the  park  of 
Compi^gne  b  about  to  disappear.  The  celebrated 
iron  cradle  where  the  first  Emperor  received  his 
bride,  Marie  Louise,  in  1810,  intending  thus  to 
recall  her  home  at  Schoenbrunn,  is  about  to  be 
destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  one  hundred  and 
fifty  yards  of  the  reserved  park.  As  to  that  portion 
of  it  which  has  always  been  open  to  the  public,  it 
will  be  kept  up  in  its  present  state.  The  cause  of 
this  demolition  b  to  gain  a  view  of  Mount  Ganne- 
lon.  The  iron  of  iroich  thb  cradle  was  formed 
weighs  fifty  thousand  pounds. 


The  letter  of  our  corresptondent  in  Vienna  fur¬ 
nishes  us  with  the  following  gossip :  — 

Herr  von  Flotow,  the  comppser  of  “  Martha  ” 
and  other  operas  has  just  arrived  in  Prague. 

The  composer  Kucken  has  received  the  Knight’s 
Cross  of  the  Frances  Joseph  Order  from  the  Em¬ 
peror  of  Austria. 

Offknuacii’s  music,  the  very  quintessence  of 
mere  jingle  and  emptiness,  is  unfortunately  gradu¬ 
ally  displacing  better  compositions  in  the  smaller 
theatres  of  China. 

The  Austrian  Chancellor,  Bair  von  Benst  has 
been  to  pay  his  constituents  a  visit  at  Reichenberg, 
in  Bohemia.  His  reception  there,  as  well  as  at 
Briinn,  in  Moravia,  was  quite  an  ovation. 

The  fire-proof  safes  of  Wertheim  in  Vienna  have 
gained  a  European  celebrity.  The  possessor  of  the 
important  establishment  where  they  are  made,  began 
life  as  a  poor  penniless  boy.  He  has  just  been  dec¬ 
orated  at  Paris,  and  the  English  government  has 
purchased  the  complete  set  of  tools  employed  in 
making  the  fire-proof  safes.  These  tools  are  the 
perfection  of  ingenuity  and  skilful  adaptation  to  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  used. 

Ludwig  Kossuth  has  fallen  from  his  high  estate, 
and  is  not  at  war  with  the  different  more  moderate, 
or  rather  rational  Hungarian  journab.  It  is  a  sad 
spectacle  to  behold  a  man  who  was  once  so  idolized, 
now  disowned  and  become  almost  the  laughing¬ 
stock  of  the  calmer  of  his  countrymen.  He  has 
been  accused  of  dallying  with  Russia.  He  denies 
the  implication,  and  calls  Russia  “  the  hangman  of 
Hungary,”  although  it  was  to  Russia  that,  at  the  be- 
gining  of  the  revolution,  he  offered  the  Hungarian 
crown. 

Fieud-Marshal  Baron  von  Kondelka  has  just 
been  arrested  in  his  rooms  at  the  hotel  where  he 
was  lodging.  Though  indbpo^d  and  in  bed,  he 
was  carried  off  at  once  to  the  military  prison,  wnere 
he  is  kept  strictly  separated  from  his  frienib  and 
connections.  Even  his  wife  is  not  allowed  to  see 
him.  The  cause  b,  it  seems,  as  follows:  During  the 
last  campaign,  several  contractors  solicited  him  to 
use  hb  influence  to  procure  for  them  various  con¬ 
tracts  for  the  army.  He  promised  to  do  so,  and 
received,  as  recompense,  considerable  sums  of  mon¬ 
ey.  He  was,  however,  unable  to  keep  his  word, 
and  the  said  moneys  not  having  been  returned,  the 
aggrieved  parties  carried  their  complaint  to  the 
authorities,  the  result  of  which  has  been  the  imme¬ 
diate  arrest  of  the  Marshal. 

An  American  steamer,  “  The  Quaker  City,” 
stoppeil  at  Odessa  at  the  beginning  of  September. 
The  officers  and  crew  went  to  pay  the  Emperor  a 
vbit,  and  were  received  with  the  greatest  courtesy. 
A  luncheon  was  served  for  them,  of  which  they 
partook  with  seemingly  great  zest.  They  were 
afterwards  driven  out  in  the  imperial  equipages  to 
see  the  neighborhood.  It  was  expected  that  the 
Emperor  would  visit  the  vessel,  but  he  did  not 
come.  A  letter  was  sent  to  His  Majesty  requesting 
that  he  would  forward  his  portrait,  as  a  present, 
“  with  any  other  member  of  the  imperial  family  Ilb 
Majesty  might  like  to  select.”  However,  the  wish 
was  not  complied  with.  Nothing  could  be  more 
affable  than  the  way  in  which  the  Emperor  re¬ 
ceived  his  visitors.  He  went  with  them  through 
the  palace,  and  showed  them  the  different  rooms 
himself. 
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